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HE most obvious things about 
your business are the shipping 


¥ * boxes in which you pack your 
‘ ost goods. You see them every day in 
B VY, 6) [ | S your shipping room. 


But do you see all of them? 


things. alout a Lf hus iW C3 A_ Do you see that they are economical? 


Do you see that they stand rough handling? 
Do you see that they are popularwith dealers? 


Do you see that they contain the right num- 
ber of units for convenient merchandising? 


These are but a few of the questions 
which are studied by H& D Package 
Engineers when designing a ship- 
ping box. They have solved hun- 
dreds of shipping box problems for 
all manner of commodities—from 
alphabet blocks to zithers—each 
article a requirement unto itself. 





If you are open to new ideas in 
more economical, safer, and better 
packaging, write for a copy of the 
H & D booklet,““How To Pack It.” 
Reading time is short, but idea 
value high. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 


H IN D E and D AUCH 303 DECATUR ST. SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Western Address: Kansas City Fibre Box Company, 
Packers Station, Kansas City, Kansas. Canadian 


Corrugated Fibre Shipping Boxes Canta, Bol, Mag eonet Saberayoadtnenen 


Avenue, Toronto 





25¢ Per Copy 
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CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO: 


ION OF 
UNITED ‘caves. FREIGHT COMPANY 


a 
Less Than Carload . Freight Service " 





Investigate! 


« O » 


Are you thoroughly familiar 
with all of the dependable less 
than carload freight services 


offered by UNIVERSAL? 


Are you taking advantage of 
the transportation savings their 
complete use affords? 


One of our representatives will 


gladly assist you in making a 
survey. 


Se 


For Rates or further information apply to our Freight 


Traffic Department in your city or to the 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 
40 Rector Street, New York City, N. Y. 


‘Reduced Freight Rates” 





x 
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AA $20 Xt 


PHILADELPHIA 
TIDEWATER 


TERMINALS 
G. M. RICHARDSON 


General Manager and Treasurer 
10 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COREATER DISPATCH 


AT SMALL COST 
FOR SHIPPERS &- DISTRIBUTORS 


These great deep-water terminals 
offer facilities to the merchant ma- 
rine, shippers and consignees of 
export and import cargoes never be- 
fore available in this country. Mod- 
ern buildings, equipped with the 
most up-to-date machinery for the 
handling of bulk and packaged car- 
Song AO SRT TIRE, ee SS ee 
MF ee eae, te ee ee se’ security with the lowest possible in- +. a 
surance rates. Centralized adminis- 
tration, under a management special- 
izing in terminal and warehouse op- 
erations, provides a uniform high 
standard of service to all patrons. 
There is direct rail transfer except 
in New York, where the terminal is 
located within the free lighterage 
limits. ee - << 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY Perv MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY _ 


W. J. Bishop, General Superintendent Malcolm A. Buckey, Assistant Treasurer 


RICHARD D. JONES, Western Traffic Manager : - 
Seneca and Hamburg Streets, Buffalo, N. Y. 1666 Teamepestation Sullding 10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, II. 


HAIN) TIDEWATER TERMINALS | 
,.and ALLIED INLAND WAREHOUSES _ ae 


HARVEY C.MILLER President 
W.B.MCKINNEY Secretary &Treasurer 
COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG. PHILA. PA. 
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Establish Your 
Own Factory 


In England 


No. 1 
=— 


Easy to do... 
Eeonomical 
to Operate 


Stop paying heavy customs duties ... un- 
necessary overseas transportation charges. 
American goods can be manufactured in 
England .. . factory sites are easily obtainable 
... Operation is exceptionally economical be- 
cause of the lower cost of British labor. 


Let L. M. S.—Britain’s largest railway 
system—show you how and why “British 
Made”? American products reduce overhead 
and give you greater profits. 


L. M. S. offers a most unique and entirely free 
service to American business men who con- 
template manufacturing in England. Photo- 
graphs... plans... information as to power 
and water'supply. Municipal rates... type 
of labor available. Also a complete listing 
of factories for sale or rent. 


Remember, American goods manufactured in 
Great Britain become British goods. Products 
bearing the stamp ‘“‘Made in England” reduce 
selling resistance not only in England but 
throughout the British Empire. 


London, Midland & Seottish 
Railway of G .B. 


[s M Ss LONDON, MIDLAND & SCOTTISH CORPORATION ] 


GREAT BRITAIN Thomas A. Moffet, Vice President-Freight Traffic 
1 Broadway, New York City 
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EW mechanical devices are qualified to 

act in so many roles as the McCormick- 

Deering Industrial Tractor is called on 
to play. It is subject to an amazing variety of 
installation, combining with endless types of 
equipment. General industry has set it to work 
by the tens of thousands, at a thousand ingeni- 
ous jobs. It is pulling, pushing, hauling, and 
hoisting; delivering flexible power in the fac- 
tory and the mill, in the warehouse and the 
mine, in the oil field and the railroad yard, in 
the forest and on the public road. You will 
find it wherever compact mobile power is an 
asset. It is ready to go to work anywhere. 





Available in two sizes: Models 20 and 30. 


You will find a ready solution to power problems in McCormick- 
Deering Industrial Power. Whether the need be for mobile or 
stationary power, working as independent units or as the power 
heart of special equipment, McCormick-Deering Power com- 
pletely fills the bill. When you consider the low investment in- 
volved and the all-around economy and versatility it offers, you 
will appreciate why it is the standard power in every field. 


One hundred and twenty manufacturers are building machinery 
powered by McCormick-Deering—abundant evidence of its true 
value, and assurance that you can get just the outfit you need. 
Expert service to keep your investment on the job is readily 
obtainable through 117 International Harvester branches in the 
United States and Canada, and through distributors and dealers 
everywhere. Write us for information. 


Hauling of materials between departments and plants is 
speeded up by McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractors. 





Every Need 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 
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@ BRIEF FACTS @ 


McCormick- Deering Industrial Tractors are powered by 
vertical, 4-cylinder, valve-in-head, heavy-duty engines. 
These powerful engines are simple and rugged in con- 
struction, readily accessible, and have all the working 
parts thoroughly protected against dust and dirt. The 
crankshaft is mounted on light-running ball bearings. 
The engine is carried in a strong, one-piece main frame, 
which provides a stiff, non-twisting, non-weaving foun- 
dation for the entire tractor. . . . Regular equipment in- 
cludes comfortable spring seat, throttle governor, oil air 
cleaner, oil filter, high-tension magneto with impulse 
starter, hand and foot brakes, drawbar plate for auto- 
matic hook, muffler, heavy front axle, foot accelerator. 


McCormick-Deering-powered locomotive hauling a sixteen-tram 
train of ties at the plant of the T. J. Moss 
Tie Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


This power shovel is one of many pieces of equipment powered 
by McCormick-Deering. At its right is an 
International Speed Truck. 





OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 


M CORMICK- DEERING 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 


nF 















Contributes to the 


Industrial 


Adva ntages 
of 


Southern California 
s- SG Sy > 


New home of Southern California Edison 
Company Ltd., at Los Angeles...a tribute to 
the industrial progress of Southern Cali- 
fornia and to the important part this com- 
pany has had in contributing to this growth. 


29 hydro-electric and steam-electric 
plants constitute the far-reaching system 
which delivers its 1,258,765 horse power 
over 2,900 miles of transmission and 
14,500 miles of distribution lines. 
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Southern California Edison lines, as indicated by 
accompanying map, serve an area of 55,000 square 
miles, equivalent to the size of England...and with 
a population in excess of 3,000,000 people . . . the 
most highly electrified section in the world. 









Low-cost power is available to industry for im- 
mediate hook-up anywhere within this vast area. 


Here is the largest and most concentrated market 
on the Pacific Coast. Labor conditions, transporta- ; 
tion, building costs, raw material sources, climate... > 
all factors combine to create here a most unusual 
Opportunity for industry. 

Address inquiries to Industrial Dept., Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


Lo s .o *© © @2@ 4 @ ® ..«« € Sd 
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“ a F You Are 
. « Looking for Action— 
Come to PITTSBURGH 


PITTSBURGH—the busy workshop of the world... 
the mecca of transportation . . . the fountain head of 
iron and steel, coal and other necessary basic materials 
. .. the metropolis of wealth and stable buying power 
... the city of a thousand past successes in industry and 
a thousand futures . . . the focal point of great railways 
and great waterways . . . the center of industrial 
science, education and research. . . the ideal location for 


YOUR plant or YOUR warehouse. Write us for the facts. 


MONTOUR 


RAILROAD 
PITTSBURGH 
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ASTER FREIGHT 





RADIO 
EQUIPPED 


| GREAT 





AND 


MOOTHER TRAVEL 





ROUTE OF THE 


EMPIRE BUILDER For shipping or travel, Great Northern offers 


the most dependable service between St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Winnipeg, Spokane, 
Portland, Klamath Falls, Ore., Seattle, Tacoma 
and intermediate points. Through merchandise 
cars to and from the Pacific Northwest and 
intermediate points. 


GLACIER PARK OPENS JUNE 15 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS EARLY 


NORTHERN RAILWAY 


itis C. W. Meldrum 
A. J. Dickinson P. H. Burnham H. H. Brown 
Passenger Traffic Manager Western Traffic Manager General Traffic Manager Asst. bay iy —— 
St. Paul, Minn. Seattle, Wash. St. Paul, Minn. Seattle Wash. 
H. G. Dow T. J. Shea 
Eastern Traffic Manager Asst. General Freight Agt. 
233 Broadway 105 W. Adams St., R. 620 


New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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Rail Spending 
Aids Business 


A Message from 

L. A. Downs, 
President, 

Illinois Central System. 





Dependable for 80 Years 


When the railroads’ spending 
power is curtailed, everyone else’s 
earning power is unfavorably 
affected. Prosperous railroads are 
therefore essential to general 
prosperity. 

The railroads have been sub- 
sisting on a restricted diet. In 
the best of recent years, despite 
economical management, their 
margin of net earnings has been 
extremely small. Hence recent 
revenue losses have forced them 
to reduce their spending drastic- 
ally. 

A sound program for general 
prosperity must provide a perma- 
nent betterment of this condi- 
tion. If the railroads can increase 
their margin of net earnings in 
good times, they will not need 
to resort to such extreme reduc- 
tions of spending in dull times. 

The railroads cannot be a major 
factor in stabilizing business if 
they are forced to operate year 
after year on a too narrow margin 
of net earnings. 

Constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions are invited. 


Kase 


Chicago, May 1, 1931. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 


The purchases of this railroad, made principally in the 
territory in which it operates, have long been strong 
supports of midwestern and southern business progress. 
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> Trunk Line- 





It is blessed with an equable 


climate that allows maximum movement of ships at all seasons. The navies of the world could simulta- 

neously swing wide in Norfolk’s anchorage grounds. The world’s largest ships can navigate easily its deep, 
fog-free channels. Yet all these tremendous advantages would be cancelled were it not for the fact that Norfolk’s 
natural advantages are equalled by its magnificent railway facilities. 


At Norfolk the exchange of freight from hold to wheel and from car to deck is accomplished with utmost dispatch. 
Eight great trunk line railways serve the port. These railways are inter-connected by a Belt Line Railroad which in 
turn connects with manufacturing plants and ship terminals. The railroads serving Norfolk are as follows: 


N ORFOLK has been endowed with one of the finest natural harbors in the world. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD, from Norfolk to 
the South and Southwest, traversing the cotton and 
tobacco-growing states, as well as the lumber-produc- 
ing areas of that territory. 

CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY, with rails 
through Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Kentucky, serves vast coal fields, manufacturing, 
and agricultural areas. 

NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY, to the Middle 
West, with connections to the South and Southwest, 
serving the bituminous coal fields of Virginia and West 
Virginia, andimportant agriculturaland manufacturing 
areas, - 


NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILROAD, with rails travers- 
ing eastern and central North Carolina and eastern 


Virginia, with important tobacco, cotton and lumber 
regions. 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, reaches practically every 
important point in the Middle Atlantic and Central 
States. 

SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, to the South and 
Southeast, serving the port from the cotton, tobacco, 
and lumber-producing fields. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY, with lines through the entire 
territory east of the Mississippi River and south of the 
Ohio River. 

VIRGINIAN RAILWAY, extending from Norfolk to 
Deepwater, West Virginia, connecting with important 
lines to the West. It taps the great bituminous coal 
fields of West Virginia. 


All of these lines and their connections provide unsurpassed through service to and from all parts of the continental 


United States and adjacent foreign countries. 


In this day of keen competition, when time saved is money earned, when the sure, certain, safe movement of freight 


is of such vital moment . 


. the fact that Norfolk affords just such’ freight service is one that demands the investiga- 


tion of shippers, manufacturers, and carriers. Detailed information on what Norfolk can do for you will gladly be 


furnished. 








NORFOLK PORT-TRAFFIC COMMISSION, Norfolk, Virginia 


Write for illustrated booklet and further 
information on the Port of Norfolk. 
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Southern Pacific 
is getting ready 
to handle crop 






—=- 


Down in the Imperial and 
Salt River Valleys the 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC is 
again getting ready to han- 
dle a year’s cantaloupe crop. 
















Approximately 20,000 carloads 
each year are handled from 
the Imperial Valley. The 
record for a single day’s load- 
ing is 647 cars, and entire 
movement takes place in less 
than three months. 















In addition to getting can 
taloupes loaded, iced anid 
started from point of origin 
promptly, Southern Pacific 
maintain an ‘‘on time’’ per- 
formance with trains handling 
this crop that they are very 
proud of, 
















Their facilities are such that 
during the peak of this tre- 
mendous movement business 
on other parts of the line 
goes on as usual, 










Crating cantaloupes 
for shipment. 





FAST, DEPENDABLE FREIGHT SERVICE 


Freight Is Handled with Unusual Care 


Imperial Valley Cantaloupes Ready for Eastern Market 




























O other railroad serves 
IN| such extensive territory 

in the South and West, 
or offers so many routes for 
transcontinental shipment. 
Fast manifest freight and 
through package car schedules 





are maintained from eastern 
points. Information as to these 
schedules or the many other 
fast schedules available to ship- 
pers can be obtained from any 
Southern Pacific freight repre- 
sentative listed below. 





Southern Pacific 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 
way we can serve you. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 
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The Traffic World 


An independent national journal of transportation; a working tool for traffic men 
Rail —Water — Motor Vehicle—Air — Material Handling and Distribution 


Volume XLVII 


May 2, 1931 


Number 18 





Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

A special fee for the use of the highway by motor 
vehicle common carriers as a place of doing business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. The differential between rail 
and inland waterway rates, if one is found to be justified, 
should be fixed on the basis of a scientific study of the 
comparative cost of rail and water transport. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. In other words—equal- 
ize the burden of regulation in the interest of fair com- 
petition and the proper maintenance of rail transport. 





RAILROADS AND MOTOR VEHICLES 


HE situation with respect to motor vehicle competi- 

tion with the railroads and what the railroads think 
ought to be done about it is, apparently, becoming con- 
fused. Perhaps this is to be expected, for new situations 
tamnot always be dealt with definitely and promptly 
and even when one thinks he knows just what he thinks, 
some aspect of the matter that he has not before con- 
‘idered may cause him to change his mind. 

The railroad executives, at a meeting in New York 
last November, adopted and gave publicity to a “pro- 
stam” in which, among other things, they announced a 
definite policy with respect to motor vehicle competition, 
demanding regulation for their motor vehicle competi- 
‘ors and that they should pay an adequate fee for use 
f the highway as a place of doing business. As was 
to have been expected, now and then, since that time, 


there have been utterances by individual railroad execu- 
tives showing that they were not, perhaps, in complete 
accord with this program. 

The Pennsylvania railroad was one of the signatories 
to the announcement and Elisha Lee, executive vice- 
president of that road, made a speech at a dinner of the 
Railway Business Association forecasting the promulga- 
tion of the railroad program the next day and saying 
some things himself about motor vehicle regulation. 
Since then, however, he and other officials of his road 
have said things indicating that they were not so much 
impressed as might have been thought with the necessity 
for regulation of their motor rivals and that they thought 
the cure for the situation was for the railroads them- 
selves to get into the motor transport business. Perhaps 
the reason for this change of heart (if, indeed, it is a 
change of heart) is that this railroad is getting into 
motor transport so heavily. We do not assume to say 
as to that, but merely to record developments as we 
understand them. 

We are thinking especially of an address by Mr. 
Lee, April 24, in Cleveland. In that address he said some 
things about unfair water transport competition and as 
to the possibilities with respect to pipe line competition, 
but, as to motor transport, in telling of his railroad’s 
reaction to new conditions in transportation, he spoke 
only of what his road was itself doing in this business. 
We think it worth while to record here part of what he 
said: 

The public is entitled to the full benefit of every real ad- 
vance in the art of transportation, no matter by what agency it 
may be rendered. 

The day has long passed when railroads should be looked 
upon as limited to the rails alone. The physical plants of the 
railroads are still our most important and valuable means of 
transportation, and seem likely to remain so indefinitely. The 
railroad companies, as business organizations, on the other hand, 
should henceforth be regarded as corporate enterprises existing 
for the purpose of providing any form of transportation service 
for which there is a real need or demand. They should stand 
upon an equal footing with all other companies or individual 
citizens in this respect, and laws which restrain them from ren- 
dering useful service, or which discriminate against them, should 
be changed in the public interest. * * * 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has been actively engaged in 
the coordination of highway transport with its rail service for 
the last eight years. We are utilizing motor trucks, operated 
from station to station on the highways, under contract, to 
replace local or peddler freight trains and on lines of light traffic, 
with a large saving of unprofitable train miles. We now have 
49 routes of this character, covering 1,770 route miles daily. 

Between certain large distributing centers we have estab- 


lished a special service for less-than-carload freight, utilizing 
portable containers so constructed that they may be carried on 
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O much has been told about the high 

speed of modern passenger travel by 
rail that similar accomplishment in freight 
traffic is often overlooked. 


But habitual shippers by Wabash fully re- 
alize what tremendous advances in rapid 
freight transportation have been made 
in the last ten years. 


Equally impressive is the scientific care 
that protects the shipments. The smooth- 
ness of the tracks which prevent road 
shocks, the avoidance of sudden starts 
and stops, the perfect condition of the 
rolling stock, and many other factors con- 
tribute toward the safe delivery of even 
the most fragile consignments. 


In no branch of transportation are mod- 
ern ideas and practical innovations more 
readily adopted and applied than in the 
freight service of the Wabash Railway. 
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otor trucks in the terminal zones between store door and rail 
s d, and on specially equipped flat cars for the rail haul from 
_ to city. This is an interesting illustration of coordinated 
yo tee and has been quite successful from the revenue view- 
oo "Claims have almost vanished on account of protection 
ziven to goods, and the shippers save materially in packing and 
wra: ping. 

coum in this field led to further studies, having for their 
object a return to the rails of certain traffic now moving by high- 
way which we believe can be more efficiently handled on the 

s, We are satisfied, too, that this can be done not only with- 
out detriment to the trucking interests but actually to their 
advantage. 

Competition of trucks with our railroad, in line haul service, 
is practically limited to 250 mile zones, reaching a peak at about 
10) miles. Conditions were therefore carefully studied between 
Philadelphia and New York, where the distance is about the 
latter figure and the volume of through trucking very large. 
Conferences with leading truck operators developed that the 
actual cost to them of a loaded run between these cities, with 
foot truck bodies, is about thirty cents a mile. We made 
careful studies to determine a figure at which we could transport 
detachable loaded bodies of that length, by rail, over the same 
route. The interesting result has been that we find we can do 
it remuneratively for fifteen cents a mile. 

We intend in the near future to ask authority for the initia- 
tion of such a service in cooperation and coordination with truck 
lines now operating. The trucker will collect and deliver in both 
cities between the rail stations and the store-door of shipper or 
consignee. We will carry his truck body for him between the 
cities for half what it costs under his own power. This will 
allow the trucker to earn more satisfactory profits. It will bring 
pack remunerative business to the rails. It will make possible 
performance of the whole service at less cost to the shipper 
than at present. Highway transport, rail transport, and the pub- 
lic alike will be benefited—a happy example of the possibilities 
which lie in coordinated service. 

As a matter of fact, we actually began operation last week, 
of a somewhat similar service between Baltimore and points on 
the Delmarva Peninsula. In this service the portable truck 
bodies are carried across Chesapeake Bay on boats, and trans- 
ported by rail to Salisbury, Md., whence they are distributed on 
truck chassis to various Peninsular communities. 

In the passenger field we have developed extensive coordina- 
tion with bus service, and are broadening these operations 
wherever conditions seem promising. We have acquired com- 
plete ownership of a number of local lines, and have made a 
substantial investment in the Greyhound Lines, which provide 
our coordinated through service. Buses are being used to re- 
place unremunerative trains, to act as feeders, and permit elimi- 
nation of many local stops by through trains. Our investments 
in bus transportation are profitable and we expect them to 
become increasingly so. 

To sum up, we believe the sound viewpoint is that highway 
transport offers the railroads an opportunity to expand their 
service into new fields and increase the scope of their useful- 
ness. The policies and activities of the Pennsylvania manage- 
ment are based entirely upon that theory. 


We have considerable sympathy with the idea that 
motor transport is a thing shippers want and need—a 
new development in transportation—and that, from the 
railroad point of view, the way to meet the situation is 
for the railroads, as good merchandisers, to go into the 
motor transport business and give the people what they 
want. If all the railroads would do that the problem 
would disappear—or, at least, be minimized. Even so, 
however, it would be somewhat of an anomaly for the 
railroads to be regulated while operating on the rails 
and not regulated while operating on the highways—but 
me who insists that motor vehicles should not be reg- 
uated when operated by competitors of the railroads 
‘ould not well argue that they should be regulated when 
operated by the railroads. And we do not exactly see 
how a country-wide system of motor transport could be 
allowed to operate without some degree of regulation. 
The railroads in motor transport would probably desire 
‘0 be regulated in order to be protected against each 
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other, just as many motor vehicle operators and many 
steamship men are now desirous of regulation. 

But, aside from all that, no matter to what extent 
the railroads get into motor transport, as long as they 
are not all in it and as long as there is competition in 
the business, there is still, as we view it, a fundamental 
necessity for equalization of regulation as between the 
motors and the rails. An old fashioned merchant may 
insist on carrying only one line of shirts. A more pro- 
gressive .aerchant around the corner may put in a more 
attractive line, perhaps even at a lower price. Men are 
entitled to buy the shirts they desire, of course. But 
the up-to-date merchant, nevertheless, ought to have no 
artificial commercial advantage over his old fashioned 
rival that will make his competition the more effective. 
Freedom from regulation and permission to operate over 
the highways without paying fully for their use are an 
artificial advantage for motor transport operators. 


Why not admit that the railroads have been old 
fashioned and tell them they ought to get into motor 
transport more extensively, but, at the same time, set 
up a sensible, consistent, fair policy of regulation for 
motor transport, by whomever operated—and let the 
Devil take the hindmost? 


UNDER THE COUNTER BARGE RATES 


N all-water situation in the southwest, reminiscent 

of the “under-the-counter” rates maintained by the 
railroads in the old days for the benefit of influential 
shippers, with the government’s barge line in the midst 
of it, is revealed by the brief of the southwestern rail- 
roads in No. 13535, consolidated southwestern cases and 
fourth section application No. 14144. (See Traffic World, 
April 25.) The barge line is shown as party to an all- 
water rate on iron and steel from St. Louis, Mo., to 
Houston, Tex., lower than 40 cents. The exact amount 
of it was not made public in the discussion in the cases 
mentioned, which resulted from disclosure that the 
barge line, on lots of iron and steel said to have ranged 
from 750 to 1,000 tons, participated in a rate for the 
longer haul from St. Louis to Houston lower than its 
“published” rate of 40 cents a hundred pounds from St. 
Louis to Houston. 

The barge line is not subject to the regulation of its 
port-to-port rates. It has, however, sent to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission some, if not all, of its tariffs 
naming port-to-port rates. One of them shows a rate of 
40 cents from St. Louis to New Orleans, in carload lots. 
However, the fact that that tariff is in the physical 
possession of the Commission does not mean that it is 
a rate the regulating body can compel the barge line to 
observe or use in the measuring of the lawfulness of its 
port-to-port “contract” rate from St. Louis to Houston. 

However, the barge line is an agency of the govern- 
ment. Grant of a lower rate for a greater than a lesser 
service carries the flavor of favoritism—a favoritism 
limited only by the fear of the grantor or his sense of 
propriety. The barge line attorney attending the hear- 
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ing, objecting to disclosure of the amount of the rate on 
the ground that both the rate and the contract under 
which it was accorded were private business matters, did 
not improve the looks of the transaction. The arguments 
made in support of what the barge line had done sug- 
gested those in defense of secret rates granted by the 
railroads—necessity for obtaining return loads and com- 
petition being the chief of them. They were put forward 
at various times when Congress, a part of the govern- 
ment that now, through the barge line, makes rates on 
that basis, proposed that the railroads should be regu- 
lated so they would not discriminate among shippers. 
It was even suggested that such things were private 
business matters with which the government could have 
no proper concern. 

It is probably legal for the barge line to make con- 
tract rates, because it is a carrier by water on the inland 
waters of the United States. However, carriers by water 
on the high seas are not permitted to discriminate 
against one shipper in favor of another. Perhaps so 
long as Congress fails to regulate other carriers by water 
in the class to which the barge line belongs, it will be 
seemly for the barge line to do as it has done. But 
how does it look for it to make rates for one shipper 
about which other shippers get no information even when 
the question comes up in a public hearing? How does 
it look when that hearing is, among other things, on an 
application by railroads for fourth section relief to the 
end that they may make rates to meet the competition, 
in part, of other forms of transportation, for the govern- 
ment to refuse to give information about one form of 
that competition? That form of competition, created by 
all-water port-to-port rates by unregulated carriers by 
water, is a fact, it would seem, that will be needed by 
the Commission when it comes to make a decision as to 
how much, if any, fourth section relief the railroads need 
to meet the competition on a plane of equality. 

The law has placed the duty of guardianship of the 
railroads on the shoulders of the Commission. It is no 
answer to say that, because the law has not provided 
for the regulation of carriers by water by the Commis- 
sion, the regulating body is not entitled to knvw the facts 
as to the severity of the competition, regardless of the 
agency creating it. 

The barge line projected itself into an application 
for relief made by the railroads. Why should not the 
facts about its activities be revealed, especially when 
some of those activities, if they did not create the situa- 
tion constraining the railroads to ask for relief, are 
suspected, at least, of causing its continuance? 


THE RECAPTURE DECISION 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in The Wall Street Journal, commenting 
on the decision of the Commission in the R. F. and P. recapture case) 


The importance of the report in this case is that it repre- 
sents the effort of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
comply with an interpretation by the Supreme Court of the 
“law of the land,” in which interpretation (it is clear. from 
Commissioner Lewis’ expression) a majority, at least, of the 
Commission does not whole-heartedly believe. In the O’Fallon 
case the court told the Commission that it must give real con- 
sideration to currnt costs of reproduction—that is, it must give 
these costs some “weight” in ascertaining value. The values 
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reported for each of the four years indicate that the “Weight: 
now given to these costs is equivalent to recognizing an increas 
of from 35 to 45 per cent in these costs above pre-war days 


Whether or not the carriers will ask the courts to Dag 
upon the case with respect to this point or other points jp the 
decision, and whether or not, if it does, the court will deciie 
that sufficient weight has been given to current costs of repro. 
duction, remains to be seen. Certain it is, however, that hayiy 
in mind the various indices which the Commission’s Bureay 
Valuation has in the course of its valuation work Constructa 
to measure the increase in cost of construction of railroads a5 
compared with pre-war days, an average “weight” given for 
the four years covered by the report, equivalent to 40 per cent 
over 1914, must be regarded as a bare minimum of justice 
it is, indeed, as much. Further, there are in the case, Shar 
controversies in respect of accounting of income Which, ¢f 
course, concern the carrier as directly as does the controversy 
over value. : 

Theoretically the controversy over value bears upon Tates 
which are a matter of public concern, but in real fact it ; 
mainly a matter of taking money from the treasury of the cq. 
rier and placing it in the Treasury of the United States. Tj, 
is a serious matter for the carrier concerned; it is warrante 
in standing upon all its rights, and is bound in fact to exhaug 
its remedies, whatever they may be. In the nature of things ang 
in the present state of the facts, it has to fight for everything 
it gets. Also in the nature of things, it is inevitable that, 
regulating body whose business it is to make “valuations” yi] 
hold “values” down to the point where the carrier’s claims cap 
be substantiated beyond any possible question, and doubts yil] 
almost inevitably be resolved against it. 

Between 1919 and 1929 there was established the post-war 
plateau of increased prices for everything—a ten-year period 
characterized at the beginning by a violent uprush and at the 
end by a very notable, although not violent, decline. Under the 
law excess profits are recaptured by single years. There are 
recapture proceedings pending in the case of carriers which 
happened after a series of years “in the red” to achieve “excess 
profits” in single years. The law is clear and admits of n 
qualification; any profits earned in any year after 1919 in exces 
of 6 per cent on the value at that time are recaptured as to 
one-half. 

The “law of the land” says that “value” must be the value 
at the time of the inquiry. This being so, one may wonder why 
a carrier has not a right—if not absolutely in law, at least in 
justice—to demand that its value in any single year shoul 
reflect the price situation in that year (to the extent that “pres 
ent prices” are recognized at all) rather than an average of 
prices over a period of years. Unfortunately, when the matter 
comes to court review the best that the carrier can hope for is 
protection from absolute confiscation. It is merely guaranteed 
that its value shall not be fixed below the lowest sum that can 
“reasonably” be assessed, and that its “excess income” will not 
be more than the highest figure that can be found without plain 
and demonstrable error. 

This is not to impute dishonesty or bad faith to the regu 
lating authority. It is merely to say that private citizens in 
dealing with public authority must resign themselves to receir- 
ing minima, and paying maxima, whatever may be the nature 
Two years 
ago the Interstate Commerce Commission awarded “back pay’ 
for carrying the mails and upon its own mathematics and facts 
the amount was a “minimum.” The Congress, however, actually 
appropriated and paid to them a sum less than that awarded 
by the Commission, so that they did not even get the minimum. 
If any reason for this action by the legislative body were give 
for this, it has thus far escaped this writer’s attention. 


EXPLOSIVE CONTAINER HEARING 


An off-the-record moving picture emphasizing testimony 
put into the record was given when Examiner W. P. Bartel 
held a hearing, in No. 3666, the Commission’s explosives reguls- 
tions case, on a proposed specification for a fiberboard box pe 
missible for the shipment of high explosives. The show Wa 
given in behalf of the manufacturers of fiberboard boxes. 4 
moving picture showing some of the tests to which a fiberboarl 
box had been subjected was run in a recess declared for thal 
purpose by Mr. Bartel. The test had been described before thé 
film was shown. No objection was made to that aid in the 
understanding of testimony. 

The hearing was participated in by representatives of ma 
ufacturers of fiberboard and wooden boxes, the question bellé 
as to whether the fiberboard box would be suitable as 4 cor 
tainer for high explosives carried by the railroads. The Pi 
posed specification was put on the Commission’s docket for 
consideration at the request of the makers of fiberboard cot 
tainers and shippers of high explosives desiring to use fi 
boxes. 
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When one reads the interstate 
commerce act in the light of ques- 
tions raised by the con:petition 
between the railroads and the pipe 
lines, strange things cross the field 
of vision. For instance, the first 
section says the provisions “of this act shall apply to common 
carriers engaged in the transportation of oil... by pipe line 
and partly by pipe line and partly by railroad or water.” 

Section 15 (3) authorizes the Commission to establish 
through routes and joint rates, maxima or minima, or maxima 
and minima and prescribe terms, conditions, and divisions. Ex- 
ceptions are made in favor of carriers by water and street elec- 
tric passenger railways. 

Nowhere, however, is there an exception in favor of pipe 
lines. The fourth paragraph is a limitation in putting railroads 
into through routes. Pipe lines are not mentioned as being 
excepted to prevent short-hauling. 

The legislative history probably would show, with a fair 
degree of clearness, that, when Congress enacted the through 
route and joint rate provisions, it intended them to apply only 
to what were and are ordinarily called railroads. That idea is 
made stronger by the fact that Congress was at pains to make 
exceptions in favor of electric railways engaged primarily in 
the passenger business, and carriers by water. 

However, there stands the first section, paragraph 1 (b), 
bluntly making transportation partly by railroad and partly by 
pipe line subject to regulation by the Commission. And there 
stands section 15 (3) without any exception for the benefit of 
the pipe line. And there it stands with exceptions in favor of 
electric passenger lines and carriers by water. It is also to be 
remembered that the provisions about maximum and minimum 
rates were written in 1920, six years after the Supreme Court 
of the United States had definitely construed the provisions of 
the old act to regulate commerce, on which the legislation of 
1920 was based, so as to apply to practically all oil pipe lines in 
the United States. 


Strange Things to 


Be Found in the 
interstate Commerce Act 





In Toll’s westbound transcontinental 
tariff, 1-I, I. C. C. No. 1246, effective De- 
cember 15, 1930, rope is shown in the 
commodity index as taking rates under 
item No. 5295. On its face, the tariff 
was as fair looking a thing as ever 
reached the files of the Commission. 

Someone, however, looked at item No. 5295, thinking, per- 
haps, he might want to ship rope from eastern points of origin 
to the far west. 

“Horrors,” the man said, when he looked. That item re- 
ferred only to cigars and cigarettes; there was not even remote 
teference in it to rope. An effort was made in a later supple- 
ment to correct the error by referring to item 5395-A, but the 
etroneous wording was retained suggesting two rates on rope. 

Of course, the thing may have been wholly accidental with- 
out thought on the part of the tariff compiler of venting spleen 
on account of the supposed poor quality of the cigar or cigarette 
he Was smoking. And, by the way, such as sometimes think 
they are smoking tarred rope, though the thing held between 
the teeth is supposed to be a roll of tobacco, out to take a test 
for acidity. Many a good cigar or pipe tobacco has been called 
tope for no reason other than that the smoker needed correction 
of acidity. Tobacco is about as reliable in telling about dis- 
arranged digestive apparatus as any doctor can be. 

This accidental or splenetic citation of the rates on cigars 
and cigarettes under the rope index, Francis J. Dowd, manager 
of transportation of the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
Suggests, is not limited to any particular tobacco area in the 
east, but applies to them all. 


Venting of 
Momentary Spleen? 





The report written by Commissioner 
Tate in No. 23257, Sioux City Grain Ex- 
change et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. (else- 
of thos i where in this issue) is music in the ears 

he “ who dislike the Commission’s decision in the so-called 
‘ mallee On port differential cases, Nos. 12798 and 20685, the 
ty of which is now being tested in the Supreme Court of 


Power to Remove 
Undue Prejudice 
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the United States in No. 744, Texas & Pacific Railway Co. et al. 
vs. U. S. et al., on appeal from the federal court at Galveston. 

In its decision in the Galveston cases the Commission ap- 
plied its boot to the principle laid down in the Ashland fire brick 
case. It not only did that, but, many think, sardonically called 
attention to what it was doing. 

As understood by laymen, the rule or principle in the Ash- 
land case is that a railroad cannot be guilty of an undue preju- 
dice against a city or district umless, by its own power, it can 
remove the disadvantage. The Texas & Pacific alleges that, 
inasmuch as it does not serve Galveston, it cannot, in a law 
sense, work any disadvantage to the Texas port by giving New 
Orleans and other Louisiana ports, which it does serve, rates as 
low, from north Texas, as the north Texas lines publish to 
Galveston and other Texas ports. It does join lines serving the 
Texas ports in rates to them that are the same as it claims the 
right to give to Nw Orleans. 

In this Sioux City case, Commissioner Tate pointed out that 
it would be futile for the Commission to order the railroads 
serving Sioux City to quit absorbing cross-town *switching at 
Omaha because that would merely mean loss of revenue by the 
Sioux City lines without any benefit for the complaining grain 
dealers at Sioux City. Of course, the situations are not exactly 
the same. The fact, perceptible to everyone, however, is that 
the Texas & Pacific does not serve the Texas ports, except in 
connection with other railroads on joint rates it cannot originate 
or cancel, while it does serve the Louisiana ports on rates it 
makes and which it can cancel. Of course, if the Commission 
were prepared to say that the Texas & Pacific was a part of 
the Missouri Pacific, which does serve the Texas ports as well 
as the Louisiana ports, or that the rates to the Louisiana ports 
were unconscionably low, there would be no argument on the 
question whether there was or was not undue prejudice caused 
by the Texas & Pacific. But it has not done so. 





It would be a woman, Elizabeth 
O. Cullen, who would think about the 
dynamics of the ton-mile and raise 
a question as to the time when force- 
ful language began being applied to 
mass transportation. Especially that 
would be so if, as in the case of Miss Cullen, the woman were a 
reference librarian in the Bureau of Railway Economics in 
Washington. 

Addressing some of her fellows of the Special Libraries 
Association at Baltimore recently, Miss Cullen suggested that 
the librarians really had not gathered out of writings, as was 
their duty, much about the dynamics of the ton-mile—possibly 
because the writers in earlier days did not think much about 
the laws of force as applied to transportation. 

“The number of tons of freight moved one mile, or, the 
distance a single ton of freight would have been moved had 
the entire freight service been devoted thereto,” said Miss Cul- 
len, “are phases in the rise and fall of civilizations that have 
received less than their due regard.” 

Putting down the proposition that scholars, even poets, had 
to eat sometimes and that soldiers had to have clothes and 
some shelter, Miss Cullen, believing men in transportation, 
though sturdy, to be but shadows in Clio’s halls, suggested that 
the success or failure of the shadows was the cause of golden 
ages or dismal failures. Their success in adding to comfort, 
convenience, beauty, and administrative power, said she, made 
the several golden ages. 

The ton-miles of modern transportation, she said, were to 
be found in the organized records of the day. But the ton-miles 
carried to Samarcand, to Chinese cities, Athens, Rome, Paris, 
or to the Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella, not to mention 
Charles V and his son, Philip II, and London, she thought more 
things for librarians to think about. 

No matter, Miss Cullen said, what period or thing might be 
selected for the efforts of the bibliographer, the ton-mile was 
inescapable, as a measure, in appraising a period and its works. 

Did we, she asked her audience, owe the introduction of the 
ton-mile to the transport problems of Hiram, king of Tyre, in 
his lusty cooperation with Solomon, or to Hannibal of Carthage 
in getting his war elephants across the Alps into Italy? If so, 
she wanted to know, what relation had that transport require- 
ment to a particular culture? 

As to the contribution of forceful language to mass trans- 
portation, Miss Cullen surmised that that was something for 
the philological bibliographers who might tell why a German 
fights when you call him a sheep’s head or a Spaniard runs 
amuck when someone suggests the wholesome hog to him. But 
she did not neglect to indicate that, perhaps, the application 
of forceful language to mass transportation might have been be- 
gun at the time Hannibal’s men were shooting his elephants 
through the Alpine snow, or, if not then, when Baldwin, of 


Ten-mile Dynamics and 
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Flanders, stood on the quays of Venice wrangling with the 
stevedores handling the impedimenta of the first crusade to the 
Holy Land. As an emollient for the wincing remarks on that 
point made to the philological bibliographers, Miss Cullen pro- 
posed the modern railroad language as a good point for their 
departure. 

But, abandoning facetiousness, Miss Cullen said the trans- 
portation bibliographers had this pursuit as a major problem, 
but that so much of value lay in the written records of other 
fields that it was to be hoped an aroused interest would lead 
to informal cooperation in locating and disclosing this material 
about the dynamics of the ton-mile. Such cooperation, she said, 
would reflect glory on the science of bibliography as a whole. 


The more talk there is about the 
truck the more definite it seems to 
appear that the competition between 
the railroad and the truck will be set- 
tled by the answer to the question, 
“How fast?” The railroad displaced 
the boat and the horse-drawn vehicles chiefly by reason of its 
greater speed. If it can regain its superiority in that respect, it 
is suggested, the truck will be relegated to the function at one 
time performed by the dray—the agency for taking freight to 
and from the freight station, for all sorts except the short 
interurban hauls. 

From various parts of the country come reports that rail- 
roads have found that they can beat the trucks by giving 
a little attention to their highly rated less-than-carload traffic, 
as, for instance, between New York and Washington. Be- 
cause the railroads, several years ago, all agreed that 
the less-than-carload traffic was a losing business, the Com- 
mission, seemingly, had had little or no _ hesitancye in 
making class rates for short hauls right high. Now comes 
one declaration to the effect that a railroad that has given the 
matter close attention is able to take less-than-carload freight 
from New York to Baltimore and Washington and assure next 
morning delivery, even if the freight does not get to the freight 
station until 4 o’clock in the afternoon. That is much faster 
than a truck can make the trip, so merchants in Baltimore and 
Washington are turning to the faster agency. 

That bears out the testimony of young Mr. Pogue that he 
has been able to regain freight for his electric road, out in 
Ohio, by scooting his trains over the level lands of that state 
at the rate of 35 miles an hour. Trucks dare not undertake 
such continuous speed on the highways. They are cursed now 
and if they undertook such speed they probably would be ruled 
off the roads altogether. Sometimes they make 35 miles an 
hour, for short stretches, but they cannot sustain it as their 
regular pace. And that, seemingly, is an opportunity for the 
railroad, willing to use speed for merchandise trains, if not 
for trains carrying heavy raw materials.—A. E. H. 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN SUIT 


A petition requesting that the decision of the Commission in 
the Hoch-Smith grain case, docket 17000, part 7, grain and grain 
products in the western district and for export, be set aside 
was filed by the western carriers, April 29, in the United States 
District Court, northern district of Illinois, eastern division, at 
Chicago. The petition alleges that the order of the Commission 
is in violation of section 15a of the transportation act and rests 
on a misconstruction of the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

“The interpretation placed upon the Hoch-Smith resolution 
and upon provisions of the interstate commerce act by the Com- 
mission, is such, if correct, as to render said resolution and pro- 
visions unconstitutional and void because in contravention of 
the fifth amendment to the Constitution of the United States,” 
asserts the petition. 

The name of Frederick H. Wood heads the list of attorneys 
signing the petition, which includes counsel of a dozen or more 
carriers with headquarters at Chicago. The petition, which had 
been anticipated for some time, was filed on behalf of all western 
carriers subject to the interstate commerce act. A temporary 
injunction restraining enforcement of the Commission decision 
during pendency of the court proceeding is requested. It is 
asserted that the loss in revenue to the petitioning carriers, 
in event the order were permitted to take effect, would be not 
less than $20,000,000 annually. Grain and grain products produce 
12% per cent of the total revenues of the carriers in the western 
district, it is said, and the average reduction in rates specifically 
prescribed in the order, as modified by the supplemental report 
and order, is approximately 13 per cent. 

In the course of the argument presented, it is held that 
facts are similar to those attaching to the Commission’s decision 
in the so-called deciduous fruit case, which was set aside by the 
Supreme Court. and that in the instant case the “Commission 
proceeded upon the same erroneous conception of its powers and 
duties under the interstate commerce act and the Hoch-Smith 
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resolution, under which it had proceeded in the entry of , 
report and order reducing rates on deciduous fruits from po 
ifornia.” . 

In the opening statement, that part of section 15a giyi, 
the Commission authority to “initiate, modify, establis, : 
adjust” rates so that carriers as a whole or in groups wij] “unde 
honest, efficient and economical management,” earn a fair ates 
on investment is quoted and it is pointed out that the fair return 
later defined by the Commission, has never been earned. ° 

There follows a brief resume of circumstances affectip, 
carrier revenues and the grain rates maintained by them up t 
the time of the decision by the Commission, in 1924, in 9) ; 
C. C. 105, rates and charges on grain and grain products, With 
which was joined Kansas Public Utilities Commission ys, Santz 
Fe et al., in which the Commission found rates in the Wester 
district not unreasonable. 

The report in docket 17000, part 7, neither reverses yo 
qualifies any of the findings made in the previous cases, jt ; 
pointed out, and represents a complete reversal of position, “The 
general level of rates now in effect,” recites the petition, “whic, 
will be materially reduced if the order in the present proceed; 
shall become effective, is the same as the rates approved in th 
cases referred to. ... The order of the Commission is a complet: 
reversal of the action taken in said cases. Neither the repor 
nor the supplemental report contain any findings of any materia) 
changes in the pertinent facts since the said cases were decide; 
warranting said reversal. On the contrary, it appears on the face 
of the report (1) that the condition of agriculture had improyej: 
and (2) that during the period considered by the Commigsiq, 
there had been no material improvement in the financial ¢op. 
dition of the carriers or in their rate of return since the 
determination of the aforesaid cases, in which the Commissioy 
had held that the rates on grain and grain products could no 
be reduced consistently with the requirements of section 15a.” 

In the deciduous fruit case, according to the petition, the 
decision of the Commission was set aside by the Supreme Cour 
on the ground that it “had misinterpreted the Hoch-Smith resolu. 
tion and the interstate commerce act, in that it had erroneously 
construed the said resolution as effecting a change in the basic 
law so as to place agricultural products in a most favored class 
and to justify a reduction in the rates thereon by reason of 
depression in the agricultural industry, notwithstanding that 
the carriers had not made and were not making the fair retum 
for which section 15a of the interstate commerce act make 
provision, and had erroneously construed the said resolution as 
creating a special and separate standard for the determination 
of the reasonableness and lawfulness of the rates on agricultural 
products different from standards created by the interstate 
commerce act for the determination of the reasonableness ani 
lawfulness of rates generally and on the ground that the Com 
mission had proceeded upon the erroneous conception that the 
interstate commerce act and the Hoch-Smith resolution en- 
powered and directed the Commission to reduce the rates on 
agricultural products, affected by depression, although reason 
able and lawful under the interstate commerce act.” 

In part, the argument continues as follows: 


There are lacking in the report the basic or essential findings 
required to support the order under the interstate commerce att, 
and none of the facts recited in the report and to which the Con- 
mission gave consideration are sufficient to form a basis for any 
finding that the existing rates on grain and grain products are Ur- 
reasonable or unlawful under the interstate commerce act. 

In conducting its investigation into the grain rate structure in 
the western district, and in making and entering its order therein 
requiring said rates to be reduced, the Commission applied theret’ 
not the standards of reasonableness of the interstate commerce att, 
which the Commission had properly applied in similar investigations 
prior to the adoption of the Hoch-Smith resoluition, but applied theret: 
standards other than those of the interstate commerce act, whit 
the Commission erroneously believed to have been substituted by 
the Hoch-Smith resolution. The Commission misinterpreted ani 
misconstrued the interstate commerce act and the Hoch-Smith res0- 
lution and the legal effect thereof, and proceeded upon the same 
erroneous conception of its powers and duties under the interstate 
commerce act and the Hoch-Smith resolution, under which it had 
proceeded in the entry of its report and order reducing the rates 
on deciduous fruits from California. . . . By reason of the premises, 
the order of the Commission is void and beyond the authority of 
the Commission to make. 

_. The present rates on grain and grain products in the westell 
district have been largely prescribed or reviewed by the Commission 
The said fact was called to the attention of the Commission in the 
present proceeding. In addition to the cases referred to, wherell 
the Commission approved the general level of the rates on grain ant 
grain products, the Commission had in numerous cases prior to Its 
report in the present proceeding approved or prescribed specific rate 
on grain and grain products in various parts of the western district. 
The order of the Commission, in addition to requiring a_ materia 
reduction in the general level of the rates on said commodities, ': 
quires the reduction of many rates theretofore specifically approve? 
or prescribed by it as reasonable under the standards of the intel 
state commerce act. The said reductions are required to be made 
without any finding of any changed conditions and _ without “ 
recital of facts sufficient to warrant the conclusion that the s@¢ 
rates theretofore approved or prescribed as reasonable had becom 
or would be for the future unreasonable under the standards ° 
the interstate commerce act. Each and all of said rates are required 
to be reduced by reason of the aforesaid erroneous conception 0 the 
duties and powers of the Commission. 
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SMOKING TOBACCO RATINGS 


An effort on the part of marketers of leaf tobacco and 
makers and sellers of tobacco, cigars, cigarettes and related 
articles to obtain a restoration of the carload and less-than- 
carload ratings on smoking tobacco has failed, the Commission, 
py division 3, having dismissed No. 23127, Tobacco Merchants’ 
sssociation of the United States vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. The 
association alleged that the ratings in the three big classifica- 
tions were unreasonable. Smoking tobacco, the report says, is 
now rated first class in less-than-carloads and third class in 
carloads, minimum 24,000 pounds. Complainants sought second 
class on less-than-carloads and fourth class on carloads, mini- 
mum 36,000 pounds. 

Prior to October 1, 1929, the report said smoking tobacco 
was rated second class in less-than-carloads in western classifi- 
cation, Which governed the rates from the territory east of the 
Mississippi to the territory west of that stream. Prior to Janu- 
ary 15, 1928, it was rated second in exceptions to the southern 
classification in less-than-carloads. Those exceptions governed 
the rates from North Carolina to points in trunk line and New 
England territories, to South Carolina, to south Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, and to Ohio and Mississippi River crossings. 

The complainants pointed out, among other things, that 
change from cloth and paper to tin and other containers had 
reduced the value of smoking tobacco by the shipping pound 
and that the shipper was now paying considerably more freight 
on a given quantity than he paid when cloth and paper contain- 
ers were used. In some cases, it was pointed out, the weight 
of the tin containers was 144 per cent of the net weight of 
the tobacco. The railroads retorted on that point that by the 
substitution of outer fiberboard containers for wooden containers 
the tobacco manufacturers had offset the increased weight re- 
sulting from the use of the tin inner containers. The carriers 
contended also that the increase in weight density on account 
of the use of heavier containers did not justify lower ratings. 

One of the things brought out in the testimony was an esti- 
mate that the weighted average haul from Winston-Salem, N. 
C, an important shipping point, was 788 miles. The tobacco 
manufacturers also asserted that the use of smoking tobacco 
had greatly declined. 

In defense of their ratings the carriers cited decisions by 
the Commission as to ratings and rates on commodities of what 
they said were comparable weight densities and values, such as 
dominoes, toy blocks and air rifles. The complainants argued 
that the comparisons had no value on the ground that the trans- 
portation charactistics were not the same as those on blocks, 
dominoes and rifles. The Commission said that it frequently 
had considered in classification cases comparisons between 
Wholly dissimilar commodities where accompanied by a show- 
ing of value by the pound and weight by the cubic foot. 


FURNISHING CARS RULES 


In a report written by Commissioner Mahaffie, the Com- 
mission, by division 4, in I. and S. No. 3517, furnishing cars at 
variance with shippers’ orders (two-for-one rule, etc.) from, 
to, and between points in southwestern territory, has found justi- 
fed as to a part and not justified as to another part, the 
Proposed concellation of the car furnishing rules applicable in 
the territory mentioned. The schedules are found justified ex- 
cept in so far as they relate to shipments of furniture, iron 
and steel containers, iron and steel tanks, lumber and articles 
srouped therewith, and fiberboard and pulpboaard boxes. The 
eg parts are to be canceled and the proceeding discon- 
nued. 

The proposal was to cancel the rules, making rule 34 of 
the western classification to apply. At the hearing the carriers 
said that no justification would be offered for the proposal in 
th wd as it affected furniture, iron and steel containers and 

er. 

Among the objections pointed out to the use of rule 34 in 
connection with shipments to carry which the carriers had 
furnished two cars in lieu of the one orderd, was that there were 
a minima to some of which the commodity desired to be 
Stipped could not be loaded in a 36-foot car, but could be loaded 
—" car, carrying the same minimum, namely, 40,000 
. long as the respondents maintained such minimum 

eights, Commissioner Mahaffie said, it was idle to ask the 


Commission’s sanction of tariff rules which would require ship- 
pers to accept any car which they might choose to supply, how- 
ever small. He added that if the carriers first revised their 
minima to a basis which could be loaded in a 36-foot car, with 
reasonable graduation wherever appropriate for longer cars, 
it was probable that shippers would make no objection to the 
introduction of two-for-one and follow-lot rules of the general 
type which appeared in the consolidated classification and which 
the Commission had approved for application elsewhere. 


GARDEN VEGETABLE RATES 


A revamping of the rates on what may be called 
garden vegetables, to be made not later than June 5, has 
been ordered by the Commission, division 5, in No. 22450, Mis- 
sissippi Vegetable Shippers’ Bureau et al. vs. A. & R. et al., and 
the cases joined with it, from points in Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee to destinations in southern and official territories and 
Kansas City, Mo., and Minneapolis, Miss. The other cases joined 
with the title complaint were No. 22272, Same vs. Same; No. 
22772, Southern Traffic Association vs. L. & N. et al.; No. 22094, 
W. I. Anderson & Co. et al. vs. Y. & M. V. et al, and No. 22620, 
Pearce-Young-Angel Co. vs. I. C. et al. 

New rates are to be percentages of the first class rates. 
Commissioner Farrell concurred in the finding as to the future, 
but expressed the opinion that many of the rates complained of 
exceeded the maximum of reasonableness at the time they were 
applied and that reparation should not have been denied. The 
findings follow: 


We find that for the future, in carloads, the commodity rates 
on tomatoes, string beans and green peas, and on carrots, onions, 
turnips and beets with tops, from origins in Mississippi to inter- 
state destinations in southern and official classification territories, and 
to Kansas City, Mo., and Minneapolis, Minn., also the rates on to- 
matoes from Cades, Gadsden, Gibson, Medina, Milan, and Sitka, Tenn., 
to Birmingham, Ala., Atlanta, Ga., Asheville, Charlotte, Durham, 
Greensboro, Raleigh, and Winston-Salem, N. C., and Greenwood, 
Greenville, Spartanburg, and Union, S. C., will be unreasonable to 
the extent that they may exceed 40 per cent of the corresponding 
first-class rates, minimum carload weight 20,000 pounds. 

We further find that for the future, in carloads, the commodity 
rates on cabbage, and on carrots, beets, onions, and turnips without 
tops, from origins in Mississippi to interstate destinations in southern 
and official classification territories, and to Kansas City, Mo., and 
Minneapolis, Minn., will be unreasonable to the extent that they 
may exceed 32 per cent of the corresponding first-class rates, mini- 
mum carload weight 24,000 pounds. 


MIDWEST COAL RATES 


A scheme for the making of rates on coal from mines in 
Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma to destinations in 
northern Missouri, Iowa, southern Minnesota and South Dakota, 
to be put into use not later than July 27, has been promulgated 
by the Commission, division 3, in a report written by Commis- 
sioner Lee in No. 22540, Midwest Coal Traffic Bureau vs. Arkan- 
sas Western et al. The mines of origin are in seven groups. 
The plan for the making of rates for the future is to combine 
the Tulsa, Henryetta, McAlester and Greenwood groups into 
Arkansas-Oklahoma group, prescribe rates from it to a large 
number of destinations and then relate rates from other groups 
to the basic group by making rates from them either under or 
over the rates from the Arkansas-Oklahoma group. 

An effort was made to obtain rates on fine coal lower than 
those on lump coal. The Commission said that the record did 
not warrant a conclusion that rates on fine coal should be lower 
than those on lump. But it added that nothing said on that point 
should be taken as condemning the practice of making rates 
on fine coal lower than on lump coal where the commercial ne- 
cessity or desirability of such rates had been shown. The 
findings and the appendix showing specific rates prescribed 
follow: 

We find that the rates on coal, in carloads, from producing points 
in the Arkansas-Oklahoma group as herein described to destinations 
listed in the appendix to which rates are shown are and for the 
future will be unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they exceed 
or may exceed the rates there set forth. To destinations there listed 
to which no rates are shown we find that the present rates are not 
unreasonable. 

We further find that rates from producing points in the Spadra 
and Pittsburg groups to the destinations listed in the appendix to 
which rates are shown, and from the Rich Hill group to the same 
destinations except those in the state of Missouri, are and for the 
future will be unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed or may exceed rates made by applying to the rates there 
shown the following differentials. 

From the Spadra group, 25 cents over the Arkansas-Oklahmoa 


group rates; 
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From the Pittsburg group to destinations in Missouri, $1.10 under 
the Arkansas-Oklahoma group rates; 

From the Pittsburg group to destinations in Iowa, Minnesota, 
and South Dakota, $1 under the Arkansas-Oklahoma group rates; 

From the Rich Hill group to destinations in Iowa, Minnesota and 
South Dakota, $1.20 under the Arkansas-Oklahoma group rates. 

While rates to all points in the destination territroy were assailed 
the evidence was confined almost wholly to the specific destinations 
listed in the appendix. Defendants will be expected to establish 
rates to other destinations to which the assailed rates apply which 
shall be in harmony with the key rates there prescribed and which 
shall not in any instance materially exceed rates bearing the same 
percentage relationship to rates under the Holmes & Hallowell dis- 
oe scale as do the key rates in the same portion of the destination 
territory. 

The rates herein prescribed or approved are for application over 
direct routes. If defendants desire fourth section relief in connec- 
tion with indirect routes they should file with us appropriate 
applications. 


The appendix follows: 


Rates from Arkansas-Oklahoma group to Sedalia, Mo., $2.90; Car- 
rollton, Mo., $3.10; Marshall, Mo., $3.20; Chillicothe, Mo., $3.20; Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., $3.20; Maryville, Mo., $3.35; Moberly, Mo., $3.35; 
Mexico, Mo., $3.45; Seymour, Ia., $3.55; Creston, Ia., $3.55; Red Oak, 
Ia., $3.65; Ottumwa, Ia., $3.75; Keokuk, Ia., $3.75; Des Moines, Ia., 
$3.75; Harlan, Ia., $3.90; Washington, Ia., $3.90; Manning, Ia., $4; 
Marshalltown, Ia., $4; Grinell, Ia., $4; Ida Grove, Ia., 10; Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., $4.10; Iowa Falls, Ia., $4.10; Fort Dodge, Ia., $4.10; Rein- 
beck, Ia., $4.20; Sommers, Ia., $4.20; 4.20; Davenport, 
Ia., $4.20; aterloo, Ia., $4.20; Clarion, Ia., $4.30; Storm Lake, Ia., 
$4.30; Algona, Ia., $4.30: Sheldon, Ia., .30; Mason City, Ia., $4.30; 
Oelwein, Ia., $4.30; Yankton, S. D., $4.40; Sibley, Ia., $4.45 

fa., $4.45; Worthington, Minn., $4.45; Sioux Falls, S. D., $4. 
mont, Minn., $4.55; Pipestone, Minn., $4.65; Mitchell, S 
Marshall, Minn., $4.75; New Ulm, Minn., $4.75; Huron, S. D., $4.95; 
Granite Falls, Minn., $4.85; Watertown, &. D., $5.05; Glencoe, inn., 
$5.10; Aberdeen, S. D., $5.40; Appleton, Minn., $5.40; Ortonville, Minn., 
3e79 Pierre, S. D., $5.50; Mobridge, S. D., $5.70; Rapid City, S. D., 


5 ae Ay | 
D., 


GRAIN SWITCHING ABSORPTION 


The Commission, by division 5, has dismissed No. 23257, 
Sioux City Grain Exchange et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., the report, 
written by Commissioner Tate, finding not unduly prejudicial 
the failure of the defendants to absorb cross-town switching 
charges, on grain, at Sioux City, Ia. The report further finds 
that a switching charge imposed by the Burlington for the move- 
ment of grain from Omaha, Neb., to Sioux City, where the in- 
bound rates to Omaha and Sioux City were the same, was 
applicable. The question to be decided, in that phase of the 
case, Commissioner Tate said, was as to whether the term 
“inbound movement” referred to the haul from Omaha to Sioux 
City. The Burlington tariff said that no absorption would be 
made on inbound movements of grain from points on its line 
west of Missouri River stations. 

To find that the haul from Omaha to Sioux City constituted 
an “inbound movement” within the meaning of the Burlington 
tariff so as to require absorption of switching charges, and to 
say that it was also a part of a through movement upon which 
balance of through rates were properly collectible, would be 
to place a strained and inconsistent interpretation on the quoted 
provision, said Mr. Tate. 

Absorption of cross-town switching, the report said, was 
the outgrowth of carrier competition, having its origin at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. The carriers, in defense of their refusal to absorb 
switching on movements from Omaha to Sioux City, said that 
the market conditions of competition, prevailing at the larger 
grain markets, did not obtain at Sioux City. 

The complaint alleged undue prejudice against Sioux City 
and undue preference of Omaha, South Omaha, Council Bluffs, 
Ia., Kansas City and other points. The traffic in connection 
with which it was necessary to consider the meaning of “inbound 
movement” consisted of cars on which transit had been had 
at Omaha and was moved to Sioux City for milling. Commis- 
sioner Tate said that the record showed that cross-town switch- 
ing absorption at the larger markets was more favorable to 
them than the absorption at Sioux City. He also said that the 
complainants met keen competition from the other markets and 
that they had had to assume the cross-town switching charges 
on many shipments, with a consequent reduction of their profits. 
The report also pointed out that the larger markets were served 
by railroads that did not serve Sioux City. In disposing of 
the matter, Mr. Tate said: 


Defendants contend that the market conditions which have led 
to the absorption of cross-town switching charges at the larger 
markets, such as Kansas City and Omaha, do not obtain at Sioux 
City. It is unnecessary to analyze the evidence in order to determine 
whether they do or do not, although it should perhaps be added that 
the evidence in behalf of complainants consists almost wholly of 
a mere recital of the differences in rules, for it sufficiently appears 
from what has been stated that defendants are not in position to 
remove by their own independent action the alleged undue prejudice 
and preference. It is manifest that if defendants were to attempt 
to comply with an order requiring removal of the alleged undue 
prejudice by refusing longer to absorb cross-town switching at Omaha, 
for example, the result would be merely a loss of traffic by them 
and a corresponding gain by competing lines. 
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ARKANSAS FERTILIZER, ETC. 


Arkansas intrastate rates on fertilizer and vinegar, ip car. 
loads, and on mattresses, in less-than-carloads, have been gq. 
demned, in No. 20993, Memphis Freight Bureau et 4g). Ys 
Arkansas Railroad Co. et al., as giving shippers in Arkansg, 
an undue and unreasonable advantage and as resulting in ungy 
prejudice against shippers in interstate commerce from Memphis 
Tenn., into Arkansas, and unjust discrimination against inter. 
state commerce, the latter in violation of the thirteenth SeCtion, 
The Commission, by division 3, has ordered the railroads, no, 
later than July 20, to remove the prejudice, preference and dis. 
crimination, by establishing rates on fertilizer and vinegar, jp 
carloads, and on mattresses, in less-than-carloads, between all 
points in Arkansas, not less than those prescribed in Congo}. 
date Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203; and on mattreggg 
not less than one and a half times first class, the rate on thy 
commodity resulting from the decision in the cases mentioned 

After the decision in the Consolidated Southwestern Cage 
the Arkansas commission established the interstate basis, fo; 
application within the state on all but a few articles, the cop. 
modities herein involved being among the exceptions. Vinega 
was excepted because the Arkansas body thought the south. 
western revision rates on that commodity, column 30, if estab. 
lished at that time, would work an unreasonable hardship up 
a large producer of vinegar at Rogers, Ark. Fertilizer was ex. 
cepted because the relationship of rates on fertilizer wag jp. 
volved in Little Rock Chamber of Commerce vs. A. G. §., 15) 
I. C. C. 331 and 156 I. C. C. 555, then pending. Mattresses were 
excepted because, in the view of the Arkansas body, that com. 
modity had not been treated by the federal body. But the 
Commission, in this report, points out that it was treated. 

The complaint attacked many Arkansas rates, transit rule 
and regulations. The Commission said that it had not dealt 
with interstate rules and regulations on transit and stoppage 
in transit. It followed, said the report, that no sufficient basis 
was here presented for requiring correction of any unlawful. 
ness that might exist in the present interstate-intrastate relation 
in the respects mentioned. 

Canned goods were also involved when the general con: 
plaint about Arkansas rates was reduced to a few matters by 
reason of the Arkansas commission’s action in allowing the 
interstate basis to come into effect, with exceptions. The 
Commission said that no final determination had been made in 
the reopened southwestern revision involving rates on canned 
goods, hence it refused to act on that commodity in this case. 

Chairman Brainerd, concurring in part, said he was of the 
opinion that canned goods should have been included in the 
designated commodities upon which the rates were found unduly 
prejudicial and that under the peculiar circumstances the method 
of removing the discrimination should have been left to the dis- 
cretion of the carriers. 


NEBRASKA CEMENT RATES 


The Commission, by division 4, in a report written by Com- 
missioner Mahaffie, in No. 22691, Dewey Portland Cement Co. 
et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., a sub number thereunder, Same 
vs. Cedar Rapids & Iowa City et al.; No. 22780, Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co. et al. vs. Same; and No. 22184, State Cement Con- 
mission (of South Dakota) vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., has found 
the intrastate rates on cement from Louisville, Neb., to Omaha, 
Neb., and intermediate points unduly preferential of Louisville 
and of intrastate traffic from that point and unduly prejudicial 
to complainants and unduly discriminatory against interstate 
traffic from Iowa producing points. 

Further findings are that the carload rates on cement from 
Iowa producing points to destinations in Iowa, Missouri, Min 
nesota, Nebraska, and South Dakota, are not unreasonable of 
unduly prejudicial compared with the rates from Louisville, 
Neb., or Rapid City, S. D.; that the interstate carload rates 
from Rapid City are not unjustly discriminatory against inter 
state commerce or unduly preferential as compared with Iowa 
producing points; and that the carload rates from Rapid City 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and intermediate points 
are not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. All except the title 
complaint have been dismissed. 

The Commission said that these cases grew mainly out of 
the construction of cement mills at Louisville and Rapid City 
after the general cement adjustment was prescribed in Wester? 
Cement Rates, 48 I. C. C. 201. Louisville, it was pointed out, 
was in scale III territory, was 10 miles west of Oreapolis, Neb. 
a border point between. scale II and scale III territories, and 
Rapid City was in scale IV territory. 

The Commission said that it found that scale II rates pre 
scribed in Western Cement Rates, would be reasonable for 
application from the complainant cement producing points t? 
Omaha and to points intermediate thereto in respect of Louis 
ville as an origin point; that there was competition betwee? 
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jainants’ plants and the plant at Louisville in respect of 
ement shipped to and sold at such points; that the transpor- 
tion conditions as between the intertsate and intrastate move- 
ae were substantially similar; and that when and to the 
extent that the intrastate rates from Louisville to such desti- 
cient were lower, distance considered, than rates constructed 
under scale II, they were unduly preferential of the shipper at 
Louisville and its traffic, unduly prejudicial to the complain- 
ants’ plants in Iowa, and their traffic, and unjustly discrimi- 
natory against interstate commerce, and it said that the undue 
preference and unjust discrimination should be removed by the 
establishment of intrastate rates on the basis no lower than 
rates. 
le Commission said it would enter no order at this time 
but would leave to the Nebraska commission and the carriers 
the matter of adjusting intrastate rates which would harmonize 
with the intrastate rates herein approved. It said that if such 
readjustments were not effected within a reasonable time the 
interested parties might bring the matter to its further at- 
Mee antecionat Eastman, dissenting in part, said that in his 
judgment the Rapid City mill had been given rates by the 
South Dakota commission which were unduly preferential and 
unduly prejudicial to mills situated in neighboring states. To 
the Twin Cities, on the other hand, he said, the Rapid City mill 
had not been given such rates which were fairly related to the 
rates which the Commission had prescribed to those destina- 
tions from competing mills. 


GROUND LIMESTONE RATES 


The Commission, by division 4, in No. 23068, New Castle 
Lime & Stone Co. et al. vs. Aliquippa & Southern et al., in a 
report written by Commissioner Eastman, has found unreason- 
able, unduly prejudicial and preferential, the rates on ground 
limestone from Shaw Junction, Pa., to destinations in New York, 
The finding of un- 
reasonableness is both as to the past and the future. Reparation 
has been awarded and new rates are to be made effective not 
later than July 27. The reparation is on shipments made since 
January 10, 1930. 

The finding is that the rates on ground limestone to des- 
tinations in New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia, on and west of a line connecting Olean, N. Y., Cresson, 
Pa, and Cumberland, Md., were and for the future would be 
unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded or 
might exceed the rates set forth in an appendix (not herein 
reproduced) and that in their relation to rates on the same 
commodity from Buffalo, N. Y., Gibsonburg, O., Greer, W. Va., 
and points in the Bellefonte, Pa., and Martinsburg, W. Va., dis- 
tricts to the same destination territory, they were unduly preju- 
dicial to the complainants and unduly preferential of their com- 
petitors at the other producing points before mentioned. 

The scale to be used provides the rates for single-line and 
for joint-line hauls, based on a minimum of 60,000 pounds, in 
cents a net ton. The single-line scale begins with a rate of 
60 cents for 5 miles, becomes 100 cents for 50 miles; 135 cents 
4 100 miles; 185 cents for 200 miles; and 225 cents for 300 
miles. 

The joint-line scale begins with a rate of 80 cents for 5 
miles; 120 cents for 50 miles; 150 cents for 100 miles; and 170 
cents for 160 miles. From 180 miles onward the single and point 
line rates become the same. At 180 miles the rate is 175 cents; 
200 miles, 185 cents; and 300 miles, 225 cents. 

In the computation of distances the shortest distance over 
routes allowing the movement of traffic without transfer of 
lading are to be used. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Liquid Asphalt 
No. 23278, R. B. Tyler Co., Inc., vs. Louisiana Southern et 
al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, liquid asphalt, 
in tank cars, Meraux, La., to Richmond, Berea, Lancaster, Stan- 
ford, and London, Ky., and Knoxivlle, Tenn., not unreasonable 
other otherwise unlawful. 


_ Imported Marble Chips 
No. 23370, United States Tile & Marble Co., Inc., vs. Penn- 
Sylvania et al. By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Rate, im- 


Ported marble chips, Philadelphia, Pa., to Harrisburg, Pa., not 
unreasonable. 


comp 


Hewn Oak Ties 
. No. 23497, Arkansas Portland Cement Co. vs. Graysonia, 
Nashville & Ashdown et al. By division 2. Rates, hewn oak 
peer ties, points in Oklahoma to Schaal, Ark., inapplicable. 
Pplicable rates unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded, 
3 may exceed, 12 cents from America, Moon, and Haworth; 
cents from Kullituklo and Idabell; 14 cents from Garvin, 
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Millerton, and Valliant; 15 cents from Swink, Fort Tawson, 
Sawyer, and Fallon; 16 cents from Hugo, Forney, and Soper, 
and 17 cents from Boswell. Rates charged ranged from 20 to 


25 cents. Rates found applicable range from 18 to 29 cents. 
Reparation awarded. New rates to be effective not later than 
July 28. 


Wrought Iron Pipe 
No. 23685, Harry Cooper Supply Co. vs. St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, wrought 
iron pipe, Chicago, Ill., district to Springfield, Mo., not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Phosphate Rock 


No. 21269, Owl Creek Phosphate Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, phosphate rock, Mem- 
minger, Fla., to Anniston, Ala., not unreasonable. 


Fleshings and Trimmings 


No. 22295, Eastern Tanners’ Glue Co. vs. B. & M. et al., 
and No. 22383, Same vs. Ann Arbor et al. By division 3. Com- 
plaints dismissed. Rates, tannery fleshings and hide trimmings, 
points in New England, trunk line and central territories to 
Gowanda, N. Y., not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Lithopone 


No. 23131, Glidden Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al. By divi- 
sion 2. Complaint dismissed. Carload rates, lithopone, in pa- 
per bags, Oakland, Calif., to Portland and East Portland, Ore., 
and Seattle, Wash., not unreasonable or unjustly discrimina- 
tory. Shipments to Seattle found undercharged. 


Green Salted Hides 


No. 23215, Armour & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and 
two subnumbers, Cudahy Packing Co. vs. Same, and Swift & 
Co. vs. Same. By division 2. Rate factor charged from Mis- 
sissippi River crossings to Ludlow, Ridgway, Wilcox, Johnson- 
burg, and Instanter, Pa., and Olean, N. Y., green salted hides, 
carloads, which originated at Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., St. Joseph 
and South St. Joseph, Mo., Sioux City, Ia., South Omaha, Neb., 
Wichita, Kan., Denver, Colo., and East St. Louis, Ill., inapplic- 
able. Applicable factor found to be 42.5 cents. Reparation 
awarded. 

Gasoline 


No. 23651, Kansas Home Oil Co. vs. Midland Valley et al. 
By division 2. Rate, carload of gasoline, Tulsa, Okla., to Trous- 
dale, Kan., inapplicable. Applicable rate, 43 cents, unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded 32 cents. Reparation of $64.11 awarded. 


Zinc Meta Arsenite 


No. 23681, Curtin-Howe Corporation vs. Pennsylvania. By 
division 2. Rate, zinc meta arsenite compound, in tank cars, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Norfolk, Va., unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded 27 cents. Reparation of $221.41 awarded. 


Butter and Eggs 


No. 22850, Swift & Co. vs. A. & V. et al., and a subnumber, 
Armour & Co. vs. Same. By division 3. Report by Commis- 
sioner McManamy. Rates, butter and eggs, straight or mixed 
carloads, between points in southern territory, from Evansville, 
Ind., to destinations in southern territory, and from points in 
southern territory to destinations in trunk line territory and in 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, unreasonable in 
instances where they exceed third class rates. Chairman Brain- 
erd, concurring in part, said he thought the assailed rates to 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts should have been 
found unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 60 per cent 
of the first class rates. New rates to be establised not later 
than July 1. 

Citrus Fruits 


No. 22754, Nevins Fruit Co., Inc., vs. F. E. C. et al., and a 
subnumber, E. P. Porcher vs. Same. By division 3. Rates, cit- 
rus fruits, Jay-Jay, Cocoa and Titusville, Fla., to destinations in 
trunk line territory, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or 
may exceed rates on the basis prescribed from and to the same 
points in Florida Railroad Commissioners vs. A. & R., 144 I. C. C. 
603, applied to the actual distances over the Moultrie cut-off, 
which cut-off shortens distances. Chairman Brainerd, dissent- 
ing, said he was unable to agree with the finding that the rates had 
been shown to have been unreasonable because they exceeded 
rates based on the prescribed scales applied to somewhat shorter 
distances made by the cut-off. The question of what modifica- 
tions, if any, should be made in the original orders in the 
Southern Class Rate and Florida Railroad Commissioners’ cases, 
because of the construction of that cut-off, he said, was not 
before the Commission in this case. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8803. Susquehanna & New York Railroad Co. asks 
authority to issue $724,000 of 5 per cent gold debentures to refund 
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at par a like amount of outstanding first mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds dated December 15, 1904, by exchange. 

Finance No. 8804. Chicago & North Western Railway Co. asks 
authority to abandon about 3 miles of branch line extending from 
Kasson to Mantorville in Dodge county, Minn. 

Finance No. 8800. W. H. Bremner, receiver of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis, has asked authority to issue $1,200,000 of receiver’s cer- 
tificates in renewal of a like amount outstanding. 

Finance No. 8801. Joint application of Morris & Essex Railroad 
Co. and of Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. for au- 
thority for the Former to issue $10,000,000 of construction gold mort- 
gage 4% per cent bonds for delivery to the D. L. & W. in reim- 
bursement of unfunded advances for capital expenditures and for 
authority for the latter to guarantee the interest and principal of the 


bonds. 
Finance No. 8806. William W. Wheelock and William G. Bierd, 


as receivers of the Chicago & Alton Railroad Co., ask authority to 
issue and sell $1,500,000 of 4% per cent of receivers’ notes. Of the 
proceeds, among other things, $1,145,000 is to go for taxes. 

Finance No. 8807. Mississippi Eastern Railway Co. asks authority 
to abandon 1.1 miles of line between Crandall and Theadville, Miss., 
and 1,283 feet of spur track at Theadville. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 8636, granting au- 
thority to the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company to _ issue 
in addition to bonds previously authorized, not exceeding $2,311,000 
of first terminal and unifying mortgage bonds, to be pledged and 
repledged from time to time to July 1, 1932, as collateral security 
for promissory notes, previous report 170 I. C. C. 301, approved. 

Report and order in No. 8640, authorizing the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Company to procure the authentication and 
delivery of not exceeding $2,311,000 of first terminal and unifying 
mortgage bonds in reimbursement of capital expenditures, condition 
prescribed (provided, however, and the authority herein granted is 
upon the express condition, that any securities which may hereafter 
be issued in respect of these expenditures by companies subsidiary to 
the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company shall be pledged with 
the trustee under that company’s first terminal and unifying mort- 
gage), approved. 


TEXAS LINE NOT NEEDED 


An application of the Trinity Valley & Northern Railway 
Company in Finance No. 8394 asking authority to construct and 
operate a line of railroad from Cleveland to Havens in Liberty 
county, Texas, 12 miles, has been denied by the Commission, 
division 4, on a finding that present and future public conven- 
ience and necessity have not been shown to require construc- 
tion of the line. The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe intervened in 
opposition but subsequently withdrew. 

The Commission said applicant was affiliated with the South 
Texas Hardwood Company through common ownership of capital 
stock by W. W. West and associates. It said the purpose of 
the proposed railroad was to provide facilities for transporting 
products of a mill of the hardwood company to the trunk-line 
carriers at Cleveland, and that it was frankly admitted that the 
primary objects of operating the line in interstate commerce 
were to obtain divisions of through rates and increase the profits 
of the lumber company. It said there were no communities 
along the route of the proposed line and that it was not antici- 
pated that the line would serve any public need in the local 
territory. In its conclusions, the Commission said: 


On argument stress is laid upon the fact that the applicant 
has been a common carrier for many years. This fact does not, 
affect the applicability of section 1(18) in the premises nor change 
the essential nature of the service performed and proposed to be 
performed by the applicant. We have said heretofore that we do 
not favor the construction and operation by independent organiza- 
tions of industrially controlled short lines to act as feeders of trunk 
lines, but that circumstances may justify departure from this prin- 
ciple. See Operation of Lines by C. R. & E. Ry. Co., 94 I. GC. C. 
389, 397, and Construction by R. G., M. & N. Ry., 117 I. C. C. 19, 21. 
No such circumstances are established on this record. 


GREAT NORTHERN ABANDONMENT 


Abandonment by the Great Northern Railway Company of 
approximately 24 miles of railroad between Molson and a point 
about a mile east of Oroville, in Okanogan county, Washington, 
has been authorized by the Commission, division 4, in Finance 
No. 8280. Granting of the application was opposed by residents 
of Molson, Oroville and surrounding country. The report stated 
that both Molson and Oroville would continue to be served by 
applicant. 

“The record shows,” said the Commission, “that the section 
of railroad to be abandoned is unusually expensive to maintain 
and operate, on account of the rough country through which 
it runs, and that its earnings are much less than the expense 
of maintenance and operation. Its operation is a drain upon the 
applicant’s resources and a burden upon the interstate commerce 
carried on upon the rest of its railroad. Therefore, while a few 
of the farmers in the territory between Molson and Oroville 
will be inconvenienced by the abandonment, through having to 
haul their crops further to market, and Molson and towns to 
the east thereof as far as Curlew will suffer to some extent 
through lack of direct railroad connection with Oroville and 
points west and the longer rail hauls they will have to the Pa- 
cific coast, it is apparent that these disadvantages will be more 
than counterbalanced by the benefit which the applicant will 
derive from the abandonment. The applicant will lose very 
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little traffic and will save a relatively large amount in — 
expenses. The damage to Molson and points east thereot 
be slight, and the general and increasing use of motor — 
portation will diminish the injury to the farmers as wel] a. 
towns concerned.” 8 the 


SABINE-NECHES PLAN REJECTED 


A plan of the Sabine Basin Railway Company, the po, 
mont, Sour Lake & Western Railway Company, the Gulf Cols 
rado & Santa Fe Railway Company, the Atchison, Topeka . 
Santa Fe Railway Company, and the Missouri Pacific Railroai 
. _ a . . . . at, 
Company to serve the Sabine-Neches district in Jefferson county 
Tex., has been rejected by the Commission, division 4 in : 
report and order in Finance No. 8069, Sabine Basin Railway 
Company proposed acquisition and construction. : 

The Sabine Basin sought authority to acquire the electric 
line of the Eastern Texas Electric Company, extending frop , 
point in Beaumont to a point in Port Arthur, about 13 miles: ty 
construct a connection between the northwest terminus of thy 
line and the southwest terminus of the section of railroad oye 
which a trackage right was proposed to be granted by the Gy 
Colorado & Santa Fe to the Beaumont company, and five lea 
or spurs branching from the line of the electric company, 4p 
proval also was sought of operation by the Beaumont compap; 
under a trackage right over the line of the Gulf & Intersta; 
Railway for about 1.5 miles, and the construction by the Bea). 
mont company of a connection about 2,000 feet long betwee, 
its line and the line of the Interstate company, in Beaumont 
Tex. An order was sought authorizing the Beaumont compan; 
and the Atchison to acquire stock control of the Sabine cop. 
pany, authorizing the Gulf and Beaumont companies to acquire 
control by lease and operating agreement of the railroad ani 
properties of the Sabine company, and authorizing the Sabine 
company to issue stock and authorizing and approving the pool. 
ing and division of certain freights and earnings by the Gul 
and Beaumont companies, if required by section 5 of the ac 

The Texas & New Orleans, the Kansas City Southern, the 
Texarkana & Fort Smith and the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & 
Sabine opposed the application. 

The Commission said the Sabine company was organized in 
pursuance of a plan to extend the rails of the Atchison ani 
Missouri Pacific systems into the territory south of Beaumont. 
It said the only railroads serving the Sabine-Neches district 
south of Beaumont were the Texarkana and the T. N. & 0, 
of the Kansas City Southern and Southern Pacific systems 
respectively, and the electric interurban line of the electric con- 
pany, running from Beaumont to Port Arthur. 

After reviewing the situation involved in detail, the Com- 
mission said it was apparent that the construction and opera 
tion proposed by applicants would “very seriously affect the 
protestants’ revenues.” It said it was not convinced that the 
applicants should be allowed to enter the district as proposed, 
and that their main purpose was to get traffic of the oil com- 
panies by taking it from the Kansas City Southern and the 
Southern Pacific. It said the record indicated no need of in 
creased competition in the district and no urgent need of greater 
expedition in the movement of traffic or of another line of rail 
road in that territory for any purpose. It said the district was 
now being served by two carriers which were functioning well 
and serving the industries therein with reasonable expedition 
and in a satisfactory manner, and the necessity for the service 
of additional carriers therein was not apparent. On the other 
hand, it said, it was evident that the entry of the applicants into 
the district as proposed would injure the T. & N. O. and vely 
seriously injure the Kansas City Southern or its subsidiary, the 
Texarkana, and perhaps render it unable to perform efficiently 
its common carrier service. The application was denied. 


SOUTHWESTERN CANNED GOODS 


The Commission, in No. 13535, Consolidated Southwester! 
Cases (canned goods) has issued the following notice: 


Further hearing in the above entitled proceedings now assigned 
for May 4, 1931, at St. Louis, Mo., before Examiner Fuller, is can 
celled, and these proceedings, in so far as they relate to the lawl 
rates on canned goods, in carloads, from and to the points emoracet 
in the respective proceedings, are assigned for further hearing °% 
June 29, 1931, ten o’clock a. m., standard time, at the office of the 
— Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C., before Examine! 

uller. 

The primary object of this further hearing is to afford an ©: 
portunity for the presentation of evidence with respect to the weightet 
rate level on the above-described traffic prior and subsequent to July 
14, 1928, but opportunity will be afforded for the preseiitation 
any other competent and non cumulative evidence pertinent to the 
issues. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS DIRECTOR 
S. T. Bledsoe, chairman of the executive committee of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has asked the Commission for 
authority to hold the position of director of Railway Expres 
Agency, Inc. 
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WESTERN POTATO RATES 


4 revision of rates on potatoes, based on findings of un- 
onableness and undue prejudice, has been recommended by 
Examiner Riley A. Gwynn in No. 23205, Nebraska State Railway 
Commission vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., from origin points in west- 
ern and central Nebraska and eastern Wyoming to all points in 
oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi, and to 
Memphis, Tenn., and from eastern Wyoming to all other points 
in Tennessee. The examiner said the rates should be found 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or might exceed col- 
ymn 27.5 rates of the southwestern revision applied to short- 
line distances from Hemingford, Neb., as a key point, or the 
average short-line distances from Hemingford to destinations 
which were grouped, provided that no rate should be found to 
have been unreasonable in the past to a greater extent than it 
exceeded 27.5 per cent of the first class rates applied to the 
shortline distances from and to the specific points from and to 
which a particular shipment moved, irrespective of the short- 
line distance from Hemingford, or of the average short-line dis- 
tance from Hemingford to a group of destinations. 

The report suggests that the complainants compute short- 
line distances, and submit their computations to the railroads 
for checking. Further, the examiner said that if the complain- 
ants and the railroads could not agree upon which should be 
called the short-line distances the Commission should take such 
further action as might be proper. 

A further finding proposed by the examiner was that the 
relationship of the rates from western and central Nebraska 
and eastern Wyoming, on the one hand, and from the Greeley 
district in Colorado, on the other hand, to the destinations under 
consideration, except destinations to which the rates were lower 
from the Greeley district than from eastern Wyoming and west- 
ern Nebraska, other than point on the main line of the Union 
Pacific, prior to the Turner-Altus case, 139 I. C. C. 4, decided 
January 17, 1928, was and for the future would be unduly preju- 
dicial to shippers from points in western and central Nebraska 
and eastern Wyoming, and unduly preferential of shippers in 
the Greeley district, to the extent that the rates from western 
and central Nebraska and eastern Wyoming exceeded or might 
exceed the contemporaneous rates from the Greeley district. 
In view of the fact that the Commission had prescribed many 
of the rates from the Greeley district to many of the destinations 
in this case, Examiner Gwynn said the railroads should not be 
permitted to remove the undue prejudice by increasing the rates 
from the Greeley district. 

With regard to a $5 a car rental charge imposed on ship- 
pers from western and central Nebraska, while no such charge 
or a lower charge was imposed from the Greeley district or 
from eastern Wyoming, the examiner said the Commission 
should find that variation in treatment of shipments unduly 
Prejudicial, both in the past and the future, to the extent of 
the present or prospective charge. The report contemplates 
uniformity of treatment, whether the charge be retained or 
eliminated. 

This report embraces two sub-numbers, Public Service Com- 
mission of Wyoming vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and Nebraska Certi- 
fied Potato Growers’ Cooperative et al. vs. Arkansas Railroad 


es et al. Reparation was proposed for the cooperative asso- 
Clation, 7 


PACKAGE FERTILIZER RATINGS 


A fourth class rating on less-trans-carloads of fertilizer com- 
pounds has been proposed by Examiner Arnold C. Hansen, for 
ise In the three big classification territories, in I. and S. No. 
3475, classification ratings on fertilizer compounds in official, 
southern and western territories, and formal complaint cases 
jomed with it. The formal complaints are No. 23425, Tennessee 
Copper & Chemical Corporation vs. A. C. & Y et al., No. 23660, 
Armour Fertilizer Works vs. A. & R. et al., No. 23704, Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corporation vs. A. C. & Y. et al., No. 23713, 
‘wift & Co. vs. Same, and No. 23714, American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. vs. A. & R. et al. 


s About three years ago, according to the report, manufac- 
‘urers of fertilizers undertook to develop a market for complete 
mame under brand names in small packages, in weight 
omg from 12 ounces to 25 pounds, to be used by commercial 
thi sts, small vegetable gardeners and home owners. It was 
‘tls development which the carriers sought to cover by classi- 
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fication changes with a view to preventing the fertilizer in bulk 
rates from becoming applicable to fertilizers packed in small 
units, either in bags, cans or paper cartons. The formal com- 
plaints attacked some of the ratings. 

In the suspended schedules the carriers proposed to con- 
tinue the third class ratings on compounds, any quantity, in 
cartons, in barrels or boxes, as an L. C. L. rating. Other 
changes made at least nominal reductions, the examiner point- 
ing out that by reason of restrictions the changed ratings might 
not work out as reductions. Carload ratings were also proposed. 
The examiner, however, pointed out that the carload commodity 
or distance-scale now generally in effect, were lower than 
the rates which would result from the classification ratings 
under suspension. The suspended schedules, therefore, he said, 
practically contained little more than paper ratings and that 
upon this record they had not been justified. 

Hansen said the Commission should find that the suspended 
schedules of ratings on fertilizer compounds (manufactured fer- 
tilizers), N. O. I. B. N., dry, had not been justified and ordered 
the cancellation of the schedules. He said it should further 
find that the assailed less-than-carload ratings of third class on 
fertilizing compounds, before described, dry, in cartons in barrels 
or boxes, in the three territories, were not unreasonable in 
the past but for the future would be unreasonable to the 
extent they might exceed fourth class, in cartons or other inner 
containers, in barrels or boxes, or in bulk in bags, barriels or 
boxes. He said that reparation should be denied. 


MONTANA OIL RATES 


A recommendation that the Commission prescribe rates on 
petroleum and its products for application within Montana has 
been made by Examiner Irving L. Koch, in No. 23640, rates on 
petroleum and petroleum products within the state of Montana, 
and the cases joined with it, No. 23658, White Eagle Oil Cor- 
poration vs. Butte, Anaconda & Pacific et al., and two sub- 
numbers thereunder, the Texas Co. vs. Same, and Midwest Re- 
fining Co. et al. vs. Same. 

The title case is an investigation by the Commission on its 
own motion instituted at the request of Montana carriers to 
determine whether the rates required by the Montana commis- 
sion in its Docket No. 1020, caused or will cause any undue or 
unreasonable advantage, preference, or prejudice as between 
persons or localities in intrastate commerce, on the one hand, 
and interstate or foreign commerce, on the other, or any unjust 
discrimination against interstate or foreign commerce. 

In the White Eagle Oil Corporation case it was alleged that 
the rates on petroleum products, including liquid asphalt, from 
Casper, Wyo., to all points in Montana, were and would be un- 
reasonable, unduly prejudicial to the complainant at Casper and 
unduly preferential of its competitors in Montana. In the Texas 
Company case, the rates on petroleum products from Casper and 
Cody, Wyo., to points in Montana were assailed as unreasonable 
and in the Midwest Refining Company case a similar charge 
was made against the rates from Casper and Greybull, Wyo., to 
points in Montana. 

Examiner Koch recommended the making of rates in accord- 
ance with a scale for both reasonable, maximum rates and rates 
that would remove undue prejudice between persons and locali- 
ties and the unjust discrimination against interstate commerce. 
The scale begins with 12 cents for 10 miles and under. It 
becomes 26 cents for the block between 95 and 100 miles; 36 
cents for the block between 190 and 200 miles; 42 cents for 
the block between 280 and 300 miles; 48 cents for the block 
between 380 and 400 miles; 54 cents for the block between 480 
and 500 miles; 60 cents for the block between 580 and 600 miles; 
66 cents for the block between 680 and 700 miles; 72 cents 
for the block between 780 and 800 miles; and 78 cents for the 
block between 880 and 900 miles. The scale is carried as 
Appendix G in Koch’s report. 


The examiner said that the Commission should find the as- 
sailed rates on refined petroleum products from Cody, Greybull, 
Casper and Glenrock, Wyo., to Montana destinations unreason- 
able for the future to the extent they might exceed rates made 
in accordance with the scale hereinbefore described, based on 
the distance over the shortest route over which carload traffic 
could be moved without transfer of lading. He said that the 
respondents, if they so desired, should be at liberty, under this 
finding, to apply the same rates from Greybull as from Cody, and 
the same rates from Glenrock as from Casper. He recom- 
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mended that rates on low-grade petroleum products, not includ- 
ing crude petroleum and on liquid asphalt, be made 80 per cent 
of the contemporaneous rates on refined products. 

As to Montana intrastate rates on refined and low grade 
petroleum products, not including crude, prescribed by the Mon- 
tana commission, in its Docket No. 1020, which were lower than 
the rates from Wyoming to Montana, herein proposed to be found 
reasonable maximum for corresponding distances, he said the 
Commission should find they result and would result in undue 
preference of and advantage to shippers of intrastate traffic 
within Montana, in undue prejudice to shippers of interstate 
traffic from points in Wyoming to destinations in Montana and 
in unjust discrimination against interstate commerce. That 
prejudice and preference, he said, should be removed by making 
rates intrastate in Montana not lower for corresponding dis- 
tances than the rates in effect from Casper and Cody to points 
in Montana. 

A further finding recommended with respect to intrastate 
rates in Montana, relating to crude petroleum, from Winnett to 
Butte, Missoula, Lewistown, and Miles City; from Conrad to 
Great Falls and Sunburst; from Sunburst to Great Falls and 
Havre; and from Coombs to Miles City is that they result, 
and would result, in undue preference of and advantage to 
shippers of intrastate traffic and undue prejudice to interstate 
shippers, from Cody to points in Montana, and in unjust dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce. 

That last prejudice and preference and discrimination, Koch 
said, could and should be removed by the establishment on 
crude for intrastate application of rates, from and to the points 
in Montana, which should bear a percentage relationship to the 
corresponding rates on low grade products established from and 
to the same points under the foregoing finding, which would be 
lower than the percentage relationship to the corresponding rates 
on low grade products established, from Cody to the same des- 
tinations, subject to maximum rates of 80 per cent of the cor- 
responding rates on refined petroleum products. 

Examiner Koch said the Commission should further find 
that whether the rates mentioned by him pertained to trans- 
portation in interstate commerce or to transportaion in intra- 
state commerce, the transportation services in each instance 
were performed by respondents under similar circumstances and 
conditions. He said that the findings under section 13 proposed 
by him would correct any alleged undue prejudice under section 3 
which might exist in the assailed rates, and that a finding of 
undue prejudice under that section, therefore, was unnecessary. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Piling 
No. 23798, Manassa Timber Co. vs. A. T. & N. et al. By 
Examiner Morris H. Konigsberg. Dismissal proposed on finding 
not unreasonable rates, piling, points in Alabama, Mississippi 
and Tennessee to points in Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Missouri and Arkansas. 


Potatoes 


No. 23994, D. E. Ryan Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. et al. 
By Examiner L. B. Dunn. Proposes dismissal on finding not 
unreasonable charges, potatoes, Clearbrook, Minn., to Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Live Stock 

No. 24075, Central Cooperative Association vs. G. N. By 
Examiner Leland F. James. Recommends dismissal on finding 
applicable rates, straight or mixed carloads of live stock, points 
in the Dakotas to South St. Paul, Minn. 


Garlic 


No. 24112, Pennsylvania Mararoni Co. vs. T. & N. O. et al. 
By Examiner Paul G. Thompson. Proposes dismissal on finding 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful carload rate, garlic, in 
packages, Moulton, Tex., to Pittsburgh, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y. 


Scrap Iron 
No. 23752, Lynchburg Iron & Metal Co. vs. Southern et al. 
By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Recommends Commission find 
rates, scrap iron, Spray, N. C., to East Radford, Va., and from 
Spray and Reidsville, N. C., to Lynchburg, Va., were, are and 
for future will be unreasonable to extent they exceeded, exceed 
or may exceed rates a ton of 2,000 pounds made on the basis 
of 15 per cent of first class rates prescribed in southern class 
rate investigation to Lynchburg and East Radford, minimum 
40,000 pounds, and award reparation. 


Scrap Iron and Steel 


No. 24053, Mansbach Scrap Iron Co. vs. C. & O. et al. By 
Examiner L. H. Dishman. Proposes that Commission find rates, 
scrap iron and steel, Gay, W. Va., to Ashland, Ky.,.and Ports- 
mouth and New Boston, O., not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful in past, but unreasonable for future to extent they exceed 
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rates a ton of 2,240 pounds made on basis of 70 per cent yy 
the basic scale of rates prescribed in Iron and Stee] Article 
No. 17000, part 6, 155 I. C. C. 517, as set forth in Appendix } 
thereto, applied in the manner therein indicated, plus 29 Cents 


Jelly Goblets 

No. 23616, Armour & Co. vs. Jamestown, Westfield ¢ North, 
western et al. By Examiner T. Leo Haden. Recommends thas 
Commission find rate, jelly goblets, Jeanette, Pa., to Westtield 
N. Y., applicable but unreasonable to extent it exceedeg », 
cents and award reparation. " 

Scrap Iron and Steel 

No. 23838, Sonken-Galamba Corporation vs. A. T. & g r 
et al. By Examiner D. C. Dillon. Present rates, scrap jro, 
and steel, points in southwestern territory to Kansas City 
Mo.-Kan., not unreasonable. Reparation denied. Rates, san; 
commodities, points in northwestern Missouri to Kansas City 
unreasonable in the past to the extent they exceeded 175 Der 
cent of first class rates, 50,000 pounds minimum, prescribed i; 
the western trunk line class rate revision; and for the future to 
the extent they may exceed 17.5 per cent of first class Tates 
minimum 50,000 pounds, and 13.5 per cent on a minimum j 
75,000 pounds. New rates and reparation proposed. 


Asparagus Reparation 


No. 14597, South Carolina Asparagus Growers’ Associatio, 
vs. Southern et al. By Examiner A. J. Sullivan. Upon furthe 
hearing, reparation proposed on asparagus, Blue Ridge, Clinton 
and Williston, S. C., to destinations in New England, trunk line 
and central territories, based on former reports in 96 I. ¢.¢ 
107, 107 I. C. C. 613, and 152 I. C. C. 5. Amounts proposed 
$7,139.75 from the Pennsylvania and $381.95 from the Canadian 
National, according as the latter participated in the trafi 
within the United States. 


Wrought Steel [Pipe 


No. 23291, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. vs. B. & O. etal 
By Examiner Edgar Snider. Rates, wrought steel pipe, Youngs 
town, O., to destinations in the so-called Black Hills district of 
South Dakota, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded $1.12), 
Reparation proposed. 


Petroleum Products 


No. 23887, Illinois Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner C. J. Peterson. Rates, petroleum products, Cushing 
Blackwell, Boynton, Bristow, Cleveland and Drumright, Okla, 
to Arlington, Fairfax, Morgan and Morton, Minn., to the extent 
they exceeded 45 cents. Reparation proposed. 


Slate Slabs 


No. 23186, McClamrock Co. et al. vs. Atlantic & Yadkin et a. 
By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Rate charged, slate slabs, rough: 
quarried, Fair Haven, Vt., to Greensboro and Winston-Salem, \. 
C., inapplicable. Applicable rate was 34.5 cents. Rates, Poult: 
ney, Vt., and Middle Granville, N. Y., to the same points unree 
sonable and in contravention of the fourth section to the extent 
it exceeded the aggregate of intermediates, contemporaneously 
applicable on stone slabs over the routes of movement. Repati: 
tion proposed. 

Lumber 


No. 23874, Watters-Tonge Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. et al. By 
Examiner Robert M. Furniss. Rate, lumber, Cottonwood, Ala. 
to Ashland, Ky., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded ii 
cents. Reparation proposed. 


Reinforcing Steel 


No. 21770, Dudley Bar Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By Examite 
T. Naftalin. On further hearing, finding, in 168 I. C. C. 552, th 
rates charged on reinforcing stee] specially fabricated for cr 
crete bridges, Bessemer, Ala., to Gardner, Winston and Zoli 
Springs, Fla., were applicable, proposed to be reversed. Find: 
ing proposed is that the applicable rates were $9.25 a net (0 
to Gardner and Zolfo Springs and $8.69 to Winston. Reparatio 
of $254.51 proposed. 

Coal 


No. 23174, F. S. Martin & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. BF 
Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Rate charged, one carload of ci 
Cary, Ky., to Fort Madison, Ia., applicable. Shipment misrouted 
by Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. Reparation of $40.19, down to# 
basis of $4.15 a net ton, proposed. 


Soap, Etc. 


No. 22275, Procter & Gamble Co. et al. vs. Alton & Souther 
By Examiner J. O. Cassidy. Dismissal proposed. Rates ad 
rating, soap, soap powders, washing powders, and scouring and 
cleaning compounds, carloads, in official territory not unreasol: 
able or otherwise unlawful. This report also embraces fol 
sub-numbers, Armour and Co. of Delaware vs. A. C. & Y. et 2. 
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Lever Brothers Co. vs. Same, Swift & Co. vs. Alton & Southern 
et al., and Iowa Soap Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 


Potato Minimum 


No. 23990, J. C. Famechon Co. vs. Union Pacific et al. By 
praminer Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Minimum 
t, five carloads, potatoes, Blackfoot, Idaho Falls, Aiken and 


= Ida., to destinations in Georgia and Alabama, applicable. 
Ice 


No. 23680, Artesian Ice & Cold Storage Co. vs. St. Joseph 
¢ Grand Island et al., and a sub-number, Same vs. C. R. I. & P. 
py Examiner John J. Crowley. Rates, ice, St. Joseph, Mo., to 
geneca and Horton, Kan., unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded or may exceed 8 cents to Seneca and 6.5 cents to Horton, 
ninimum 50,000 pounds. New rates and reparation proposed. 


Combined Harvesters and Parts 


No. 23969, Caterpillar Tractor Co. vs. S. P. et al. By Ex- 
aminer Harold M. Brown. Rates charged, combined harvesters 
and parts, Stockton, Calif., to New England, N. D., and Trail 
City, S. D., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded $1.93, 
minimum 24,000 pounds, on shipment to Trail City, and $2.17, 
minimum 20,000 pounds, on shipments to New England. Rep- 
aration of $657.14 proposed. 


Asphalt 


No. 23937, Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana vs. B. S. L. & W. 
et al. By Examiner H. W. Archer. Dismissal proposed. Rate, 
asphalt, Baton Rouge, Destrehan and Norco, La., to destinations 
in the so-called south Texas group, not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 

Coal 

No. 23384, Malden Ice Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. C. & E. 
I. et al, and ten sub-numbers joined therewith. By Examiner 
John J. Crowley. Rates, coal, points in southern Illinois and 
western Kentucky to destinations in southeastern Missouri, un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded rates prescribed in Scott 
County Milling Co. vs. B. C. R. R. Co., 113 I. C. C. 675, and East 
St. Louis Cotton Oil Co. vs. B. & O., 156 I. C. C. 644, now in 
effect. Rates, Kentucky origin points to Gray Ridge and Hunter- 
ville, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded $2 a net ton. 
Reparation and new rates proposed. 


Oil Well Supplies and Pipe 


No. 23880, J. S. Cosden, Inc., et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. 
By Examiner C. Garofalo. Rates of $1.855, wrought-iron pipe, 
Red Elm, S. D., to Pettus, Tex., and Faith, S. D., to Judkins, Tex., 
inapplicable. Applicable rates were $1.51 and $1.68, respectively. 
Rate of $2.035, oil-well supplies, Faith to Pettus, inapplicable. 
Applicable rate was $2.07. Proposed the Commission should find 
applicable rates were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
on pipe 35 per cent and on oil-well supplies 48 per cent of the 
first-class rates and differentials prescribed in Appendix H. of 
the Western Trunk Line Case, 164 I. C. C. 1, extended at the 
rate of progression used in the last 500 miles of the scale, min- 
imum 36,000 pounds, distances to be computed in accordance 
with the formula used in the Sinclair Crude Oil Co. vs. A. T. & 
8. F,, 168 I. C. C. 449, the portion of the movement in south- 
western territory to be considered as being in Zone III, plus the 
differential provided for the movement in Texas differential ter- 
ritory as set forth in Appendix 18 of the Southwestern cases. 
Reparation proposed. 

Fresh Peaches 


No. 23732, Clark Fruit Co. et al. vs. Arkansas Valley Inter- 
urban et al. By Examiner D. C. Dillon. Rates, fresh peaches, 
carloads, points in Illinois to Joplin, Mo., Fort Scott, Pittsburgh 
and Coffeyville, Kan., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
or may exceed 50 per cent of first class rates. New rates and 
Teparation proposed. 

Coal 


No. 23523, Las Vegas Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et 
al. By Examiner John Davey. Rates, coal, Canon City, Colo., 
to Las Vegas, N. M., unreasonable for the future to the extent 
they may exceed $2.70 on lump and nut coal and $2.20 on slack 
and pea coal. Rates, coal, Trinidad and Walsenburg, Colo., and 
Points grouped therewith to Las Vegas, N. M., unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded or may exceed $2.45 and $2.70, re- 
spectively, on lump and nut coal and $1.95 and $2.20, respectively, 
on slack and pea coal. New rates and reparation proposed, the 
latter limited to shipments from Trinidad and Walsenburg. 


EXCESS INCOME OF ILLINOIS TERMINAL 


Examiners H. D. Folsom and W. L. Fulton, in a proposed 
i in Finance No. 3765, excess income of Illinois Terminal 
mpany, have recommended that the Commission find that the 
aw has recapturable excess income of $666,691.48 for the 
ast ten months of 1920 and for 1921 to 1924, inclusive, based 
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on the following values: 1920, $1,965,000; 1921, 2,120,000; 1922, 
$2,210,000; 1923, $2,240,000; and 1924, $2,250,000. The total ex- 
cess found to be recapturable is made up as follows: 1920 
period, $106,725.83; 1921, $43,971.84; 1922, $122,593.85; 1923, 
$205,762.32; 1924, $187,638.14. 

The examiners said the Bureau of Valuation presented esti- 
mates of cost of reproduction new, developed by the use of 
“spot” or yearly prices and also by the use of “period” prices; 
that is, prices representative of normal costs for railroad con- 
struction in the period 1921-1924. The bureau urged that the 
“period” price estimates be used and that prices current in 1920 
should be disregarded as abnormal. The carrier contended that 
cost of reproduction new should be estimated separately for 
each recapture period by the use of costs of labor and ma- 
terials current in the year and should not be based on average 
prices which prevailed over a period of years. The examiner 
said controlling consideration should be given to the “period” 
price basis. 


N. C. & ST. L. ABANDONMENT 


Examiner C. P. Howard, in Finance No. 8544, N. C. & St. L. 
abandonment, has recommended that the Commission permit 
the abandonment, by the applicant, of the major part of its 
Swan Creek branch, in Hickman county, Tenn., having a mileage 
of 8.36. The branch was built to serve phosphate mining opera- 
tions. None of those operations, Howard’s report says, is pro- 
ducing tonnage in the territory traversed by the branch line. 
The annual loss was shown to be between $13,000 and $14,000 
a year. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 21863 (and Subs. 1 and 2), Big Stone Caninng Co. vs. C. M. 
& St. P. et al. Complainants’ second petition for reopening, recon- 
sideration and modification of orders denied. 

° 19, Dan M. Post vs. N. C. & St. L. et al. Order modified 
to become effective on or before May 18, 1931, upon not less than 
one day’s notice. 

No. 23310, Amos Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Complainant’s 
petition for reconsideration by entire Commission denied. 

No. 23206, Chandler Davis Co. vs. A L. et al. Defendants’ 
petition for recosideration denied. 

No. 22606, Celanese Corporation of America vs. P. & L. E. et al. 
Complainant’s tition for reconsideration on record as made solely 
os gece eness of assailed rate in past and as to reparation 

enied. 

No. 21662, Fall River Chamber of Commerce for and on behalf of 
East Freetown Saw Mill Co. vs. B. & M. et al. Complainant’s peti- 
tion for reconsideration of record as made as to reparation denied. 
, No. 22847, George F. Spooner vs. C. N. O. & T. P. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for reconsideration on record as made. 

oO. 78, Federated Metals Corporation vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 
Seas petition for further consideration and further hearing 

enied. 

No. 20032, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. vs. M. & St. L. et al. Joint 
petition of complainant and intervener, Consolidated Paper Co., for 
reconsideration of case on record as made and issuance of a corrected 
report denied. 

No. 19747, Morris Gofnick et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. Com- 
plainants’ petition for reconsideration by entire Commission denied. 

No. 21959, Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., et al., vs. 
A. G. S. et al. Petition of southern carriers for reconsideration and 
modification of decision as to reparation denied. 

No. 23644, Corso & Lo Bianco et al. vs. Southern et al. Complain- 
ants’ petition for oral argument denied. 

No. 80, E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. vs. Me. Cent, et al. 
and No. 23102, Illinois Powder Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & E. et al. 
Complainant’s second petition for reopening and rehearing denied. 

No. 22568, City of Winter Haven et al. vs. A. et al. De- 
fendants’ petition for reconsideration by entire Commission denied. 

°. 7, E. Rauh & Sons Fertilizer Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Com- 
plainant’s petition for reconsideration and reargument before entire 
Commission denied. 

No. 24117, N. Jacobi Hardware Co. by Southern Traffic Service 
vs. A. C. L. et al. Complaint dismissed for want of prosecution. 

No. 22903, ag Grain & Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Defendants’ petition for rehearing denied. 

No. 21294, Thomas S. Smith & Co. et al. vs. C. & A. et al. Peti- 
tion of complainants and interveners for postponement of effective 
date of order and for reargument and reconsideration before entire 
Commission denied. 

o. 22646, and Subs. 1 and 2, Nutrena Feed Mills, Inc., vs. M. P. 
Defendant’s second petition in No. 22646 and Sub. 2, for reconsidera- 
tion and/or rehearing and complainant’s petition in No. 22646 and 
Sub No. 1 for reconsideration on record as made denied. 

No. 22262 (and Sub. 1), Swift & Co. vs. A. & R. et al. Petition 
of western carriers for rehearing and reconsideration, and petition 
of southern carriers for rehearing and/or reconsideration denied. 

No. 22854, Grovier-Starr Produce Co. vs. A I. et al. Proceeding 
reopened for further consideration, and petition of defendants for 
reconsideration denied, in view of division 5 reopening case for fur- 
ther consideration. 

No. 24263, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Phelps Dodge Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 16000, Port Arthur Chamber of Commerce and Shipping vs. 
A. & R. et al. Proceeding reopened for reargument only in so far 
as rates on lumber and other forest products taking same rates to 
Port Arthur, Tex., from points in Louisiana on M. P., south of Alex- 
andria, to and including Oakdale, are concerned. 

No. 23709, Smith Bros., Inc., et al. vs. L. & N. et al. Petition 
of Texas & New Orleans for modification of order so as to eliminate 
it as carrier therefrom denied. 

No. 24120, Walter Young vs. C. of N. J. et al. Tiffany & Pickett 
Co., Emerson Coal & Grain Co., Bearce & Edwards, and Milford Fuel 
Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24257, Sub. 1, Routt County Coal Operators’ Association vs. 
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A. V. I. et al. Nebraska State Railway Commission and Northern 
Colorado Coal Producers’ Association permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8754, Application of A. C. L. for certificate to aban- 
don a portion of its line of railroad in Dinwiddie county, Va. Di- 
rectors for Central State Hospital permitted to intervene. 

No. 19002, Thomson Brothers Rock Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Petitions of defendants and intervener, Missouri Portland 
Cement Co., for modification of orders denied. 

No. 22072, United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. A. A. et al. 
ant’s petition for reargument and reconsideration denied. 

No. 21323, Dann-Gerow Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. 
modified to become effective on July 1, 1931, upon not 
30 days’ notice instead of May 25. 

Finance No. 8715, Application of Hutchinson & Northern for cer- 
tificate to construct additional tracks in and near Hutchinson, Kans., 
ete., and Finance No. 8692, Application of Arkansas Valley Interurban 
for certificate to construct an extension of its line of railroad in 
Hutchinson, Reno county, Kan. Hutchinson Board of Trade Associa- 
tion, Wichita Livestock Exchange Association, Wichita Union Stock 
Yards Co. and Wichita Chamber of Commerce permitted to inter- 
vene. 

Finance No. 8761, Application of Kansas & Oklahoma for cer- 
tificate to acquire and operate a line of railroad in Kansas, etc. 
Cc. R. I. & P., A. T. & S. F. and Dodge City & Cimarron Valley per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 24302, Evansville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Brazil Chamber of Commerce permitted to intervene. 

No. 23093, Sub. 13, Cooperative Oil Co. of Sutherland et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Shell Petroleum Corporation permitted to inter- 
vene. 

No. 24021, Cultra Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Titman Egg Cor- 
poration and M. Augenblick & Bro., Inc., permitted to intervent. 

No. 24326, Nebraska State Railway Commission vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. Sioux City Traffic Bureau permitted to intervene. 

No. 20086, Sumter Packing Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Order modified 
to become effective on June 4, upon not less than one day’s notice 
instead of May 25. 

1. & S. 3513, Cancelation of routing via M. & O. on lumber from 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad points in Alabama. Order 
further modified so as to vacate and set aside order of September 
20, 1930, as of May 22, 1931, instead of April 22, 1931. 

1. & S. 3517, Furnishing cars at variance with shippers’ orders 
(two for one rule, etc.), from, to, and between points in southwestern 
territory. Order modified to become effective on May 1, 1931, upon 
not less than one day’s notice. 

No. 24069, A. C. L. et al. vs. A. & A. R. R. Corp. et al. 
& Shippers’ League of Florida permitted to intervene. 

No. 24253, Swift & Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Titman Egg Corporation 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 24346, Decatur Malleable Iron Co., Inc., vs. C. M. St. P. & 
P. et al. Coal Trade Association of Indiana permitted to intervene. 

No. 24257, Colorado & New Mexico Coal Operators’ Association 
vs. A. V. I. et al. Northern Colorado Coal Producers’ Association 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 24316, Hidalgo County Water Control & Improvement Dis- 
trict No. 6 vs. St. L. B. & M. et al. Lone Star Cement Co. of Texas 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 24263, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Old Dominion Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8672, Application of N. Y. C. for certificate to acquire 
and operate the lines of railroad of the C. A. & S. Chicago, Attica 
& Southern permitted to intervene. . 

No. 24326, Nebraska State Railway Commission ys. C. B. & Q. 
et al. Northern Colorado Coal Producers’ Association permitted to 
intervene. 

Fourth Section Application 13291 of J. E. Johanson, agent, cement 
from Texas points. Petition dated December 11, 1930, and filed by 
F. A. Leland, agent, for modification of Fourth Section Order 9715, 
cement from Texas points, entered therein, denied, sufficient justifica- 
tion not having been shown. 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 542 et al., coal to Adel, Ga. 
Petition dated April 2, 1931, filed by W. N. McGehee, Edw. D. Mohr 
and Charles Clark, counsel for petitioners, for postponement of effec- 
tive date of Fourth Section Order No. 10525, coal to Adel, Ga., en- 
tered therein, denied, sufficient justification not having been shown. 

Ex Parte No. 96, Through routes and joint rates between Inland 
Waterways Corporation and other common carriers. Effective date of 
order of April §, 1929, further postponed until August 24, 1931. 

Finance No. 8373. Application Oconee & Deepstep for authority 
to construct a line of railroad in Washington county, Ga. Application 
dismissed upon request of applicant. 


Complain- 


et al. Order 
less than 


Growers’ 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 18194, Boston Wool Trade Association et al. vs. A. & W. 
Boston Wool Trade Association, and other, complainants, ask recon- 
sideration. 

No. 22925, Sub. 1, Wagoner Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. et al. De- 
fendants ask reconsideration before whole Commission, to end that 
errors may be corrected; or reopening for further hearing. 

No. 14454, Wyoming Coal Co. et al. vs. Virginia et al. and No. 
13832, Gulf Coal Co. vs. Virginian et al. Defendant, N. & W., asks 
modification of orders entered on May 19, 1925, and June 4, 1928, so 
as to remove from their scope rates on coal to Louisville, Ky., and 
to certain intermediate points, via a route over defendant’s lines to 
Norton, Va., and thence via the L. & N. 

No. 20703, Boston Wool Trade Association et al. vs. A. & R. et al. 
Complaints ask reconsideration and rehearing. 

No. 20946, Brown County Oil Co. et al. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. 
and No. 14953, A. B. A. Independent Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. De- 
fendants ask rehearing. 

No. 22926, Keuka Lake Ice Co, vs. 
and New York Central ask rehearing. 

No. 20517, Prine Lumber Co. vs. A. A. et al. Complainant asks 
reargument, rehearing or authority to file an amended complaint. 

No. 23980 (and Sub. 1), Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal. 
Co. vs. C. of N. J. et al. Complainant in original and Sub. number 
ask reopening of the cases and further public hearing. 

No. 17518, Republic Creosoting Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. Defendants 
ask modification of Commission’s order so as to bring rates involved 
into conformity with those recently prescribed by Commission in No. 
22506, Republic Creosoting Co. vs. A. C. & Y., 169 I. C. C. 161. 

No. 21694, J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
Defendants ask reconsideration. 

No. 22389, Tri-State Traffic Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. Penn- 
sylvania and N. & W. ask reconsideration of report and order of 
division 5, in so far as it relates to rates to Bristol, Tenn. 

No. 15682, M.-K.-T. vs. K. C. Terminal. St. L.-S. F. and K. C. 
S., interveners, ask rehearing. 

No. 22145, Consolidated Paper Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


L. V. et al. Lehigh Valley 


Com- 
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plainant asks reopening and reargument and/or reconsideratig 
record as made, and for issuance of a corrected report rectify 
alleged errors. UYing 
No. 23941, Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Co. et al. vs. A. ¢ & 
et al. Complainants, Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Co., Panhanay 
Eastern Pipe Line Co. Texas Interstate Pipe Line Co. anq in rod 
veners Missouri-Kansas Gas Co. and Central States Gas Utilitt, 
Co. ask rehearing. Ates 
No. 23833, American Scrap Material Co. et al. vs. A. & y et a1 
Complainant, American Scrap Material Co., asks reopening for takir 
of additional testimony. ing 
No. 23597, Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. M. P. et al. Complainay: 
asks reopening. mt 
No. 17143, Pacific States Butter, Egg, Cheese and Poultry Associa 
tion vs. S. P. Co. et al. Pacific States Butter, Egg, Cheese Soa 
Poultry Association, complainant, and Washington Cooperative Eee 
and Poultry Association, Pacific Cooperative Poultry Producers, Golde 
State Milk Products Co., Poultry. Producers of San Diego, Nels, 
Ricks Creamery Co., Tillamook County Creamery Association Can 
Haberlach, and Jensma Creamery Co., interveners, ask order r 
quiring defendants to preserve refrigeration and icing records, — 
No. 18194, Boston Wool Trade Association vs. A. & W. et al. ap) 
associated cases. Swift Wool Co., a member of Boston Wool raj; 
Association, the complainant association in No. 18194, and algo an 
intervener in Nos. 20702, Midwest Wool Trade Association ys, 4 & 
W. et_al., 20571, same vs. A. & E. et al., and No. 20743, Same \; 
A. & R. et al., and Swift & Co., an intervener in Nos. 20702, 2957; 
and 20743, ask further hearing. ” 
No. 22473, Corn Belt Coal Merchants’ Association vs. A. T, @§ 
F. et al. C. W. Galligan, agent and attorney for and on behalf ¢ 
carriers respondents to order of Commission, dated December 27, 193) 
ask that order, as amended, be further amended to require compliang 
therewith effective on a date subsequent to the disposition of th 
case following consideration by and argument before entire Comnis. 
sion as provided in notice of Commission dated April 6, 1931, but 
not earlier than fifteen days from May 22, 1931. ; 
Finance No. 8013, Chesapeake Beach Ferry. Chesapeake Beach 
Railway asks extension of time for commencement of construction 
until November 1, 1931, and for an extension of time for completion 
of construction until June 30, 1933. 


COKE CUT STANDS 


The Commission has refused to suspend the tariff of the 
Southern putting into effect a rate of $2.80 a net ton on coke 
from the Birmingham, Ala., district to Charleston, S. C., for trans. 
shipment from the southern port to north Atlantic and New 
England points. (See Traffic World, April 25, p. 1018.) Refusal 
to suspend the $2.80 rate was taken as meaning that the Con 
mission would refuse to suspend a rate of $1.80 a net ton on 
coke from the Birmingham district to Mobile, Ala., and Pensa- 
cola, Fla., effective May 10, intended to preserve the relationship 
of rates between Charleston and the Gulf ports. 

Refusal to suspend was not surprising to those who recalled 
that the Commission, only a short time ago, refused to suspend 
tariffs of the southern lines naming rates on pig iron from the 
Alabama and Tennessee furnaces to ports low enough to enable 
southern pig iron to get into northern and eastern markets in 
competition with pig iron from furnaces in eastern trunk line 
and central territories. 

Answering the request of the official classification lines for 
suspension of the schedules, the Southern Railway avowed that 
it published the rate in an effort to get more tonnage, particw- 
larly for the part of its road to Charleston. It said that it had an 
expensive coal plant at that port which, for a number of years 
past, had been operated at a financial loss and that the rate 
proposed was less than a reasonable maximum rate. 

“In times of general prosperity when shippers can well 
afford to pay freight charges the carriers are told they might 
well reduce rates—that they must not make more than their 
present needs require’—said the Southern answer. “In times 
of general depression the shippers insist they can’t pay more 
and rates must be reduced or they perish. . . . 

“In publishing this rate we are trying to do something. We 
must do something or confess ourselves reactionary to the point 
of becoming absolutely hidebound and sink into oblivion covered 
with the moss of reaction. 

“In our present fix the Commission may rest assured we 
would never put forward this tariff if we did not feel that we 
are justified by a compelling necessity. Will the Commission, 
by permitting the tariff to become effective, encourage us (0 
keep trying, or, by suspending it, discourage us in further efforts 
and thus add to what is already being said that the carriers 
either won’t or can’t do anything to save themselves, but si 
idly by and complain?” 

The Louisville & Nashville has published a rate of $1.80 4 
net ton from the Birmingham district to Mobile, Ala., and Pet: 
sacola, Fla., limited to transshipment, for the purpose, it has told 
the Commission, of preserving the relationship between Charles 
ton and the two Gulf ports. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 

In I. and S. No. 3595, the Commission has suspended from 
April 30 until November 30, schedules in the following: E. 5. 
Boyd, agent: supplements Nos. 17 and 19 to I. C. C. No. A-2111; 
J. E. Johanson, agent: Supplement No. 15 to I. C. C. No. 2226; 
supplements Nos. 17 and 19 to I. C. C. No. 2237; supplements 
Nos. 3 and 4 to I. C. C. No. 2255. The suspended schedules 
propose to restrict the storage in transit rules on potatoes and 
onions, carloads, between points in western and southwester 
territories, which would result in increased charges. 
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SETTERS eens 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) Cause of action 
for alleged negligence resulting in destruction of cotton by fire 
pefore issuance of bill of lading accrued in favor of seller. ; 

An executory contract existed at time of fire destroying 
~otton, under which seller was to deliver cotton to carrier and 
was to receive payment therefor on presentation of draft with 
pill of lading attached, and under such contract buyer could not 
set cotton without getting the bill of lading for it, and could 
" pill of lading without paying draft, evidencing intention 
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T. & § not get , , n 
ehalt of of parties that seller’s title and right of possession should not 
npliane pass to buyer before issuance of bill of lading for cotton shipped 
of the and buyer’s payment of stipulated sight draft with bill of lading 
ne attached.—Cotton Concentration Co. vs. Henshaw & Sanders, 46 
Pt HR Fed, Rep. (2d) 921. ; 
b Beach Buyer, not having title to cotton at time of destruction by 
a gre in warehouse while waiting shipment could not recover 
ae therefor.—Ibid. 
(District Court of Appeal, Fourth District, California.) 
of the Owner of trucks engaged in hauling goods for hire held not 
n coke “egmmon carrier,” in absence of regular routes or established 
trans. termini (Civ. Code, secs. 2168, 2200) —Klein vs. Baker, 296 Pac. 
d New Rep. 631. ; ; 
Refusal Judge’s failure to find on particular issue, where only finding 
2 Com thereon warranted by evidence would not change result, is not 
ton on reversible error.—Ibid. 
Pensa- Ordinarily, private carrier of goods must use only ordinary 
Onship care, and, in absence of negligence, is not liable for loss.—Ibid. 
Owner’s testimony that goods, damaged by fire, were being 
called transported by private carrier under special contract, is suf- 
Ispend ficient, if believed, to support finding establishing contract.—Ibid. 
ym the Bailment for transporting goods for hire is recognized at 
enable common law.—Ibid. f 
ets in General liability of bailee, as private carrier, may be in- 
k line creased by special contract, making him insurer and liable for 
loss by fire, notwithstanding absence of negligence.—Ibid. 
es for In absence of evidence to contrary, court can assume that 
d that private carrier’s charges included compensation for additional 
articu- liability under special contract making carrier insurer of delivery 
lad an at destination.—Ibid. 
years 
> rate (Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Litigants on 
appeal are bound by position taken in trial court.—United States 
. Well Feed Mills Co. vs. Missouri Pac. R. Co., 36 W. S. Rep. (2d) 136. 
might Provisions of bill of lading limiting carrier’s liability in 
their respect to shipment to and from non agency station held valid. 
times Provision of bill of lading was to effect that property des- 
more tined to or taken from a station, wharf or landing at which there 
is not regularly appointed agent, should be entirely at risk of 
| We owner after unloading from cars or vessels, or until loaded into 
point cars or vessels, and when received from or delivered on private 
vered or other sidings, wharfs or landings, should be at owner’s risk 
until cars were attached to and after they were detached from 
d we trains.—Ibid. 
t we Allegations in defendant’s answer favorable to it were not 
sion, admitted by plaintiff to be true by mere fact of introducing 
5 to answer in evidence.—Ibid. 
we (Supreme Court of Georgia.) Cuba is not an “adjacent for- 


eign country” within act making carrier liable for injury to ship- 
™ ‘ent to adjacent foreign country (49 USCA sec. 20, par. 11).— 
80 8 Central of Georgia Ry. Co. vs. Evans, 157 S. E. Rep. 313. 

Where perishable goods deteriorate while held by foreign 


t sit 





pe customs authorities for necessary papers, carrier need not inform 

rles- shipper of customs regulations of foreign port; carrier receiving 

7 g00ds for shipment to foreign port held not negligent in failing 
to inform shipper of foreign customs regulations or means to 
clear goods.—Ibid. 

rom Seizure of goods in foreign port from connecting carrier ex- 

zB ee such carrier for failure to deliver goods to consignee 

it: Civ. Code 1910, sec. 2712).—Ibid. 

096: 

onts CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 

ales (District Court of Appeal, Second District, Division 2, Cali- 

and ornia.) In action against carrier for injuries to cattle testimony 


ern respecting value based on value of dairy cattle held admissible. 
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It was the contention of the railroad that use of the cows as 
dairy cows could be said to be a “special use” within the excep- 
tion in the bill of lading that would make them “other than ordi- 
nary live stock” and subject to special provision as to rates, 
dependent on the valuation.—Murray vs. Sou. Pac. Co., 296 Pac. 
Rep. 667. 

In action against carrier for damage to live stock, instruc- 
tion on measure of damages held not error. 

The court instructed the jury as follows: ‘Where goods 
intrusted to a common carrier for shipment are injured through 
causes for which the carrier alone is responsible, the owner of 
the goods is entitled to recover, as damages, the difference be- 
tween the value of the goods at the time and place of delivery 
in an uninjured condition and their value in the depreciated 
— in which they were delivered to the owner, if any.” 
—Ibid. 

Measure of damages for carrier’s injury to live stock, unless 
limited by contract, is depreciation of market value of animals 
at time and place of delivery.—Ibid. 

Value of animals at private sale at destination was erroneous 
basis for damages for carrier’s injury to live stock.—Ibid. 

In action for carrier’s injury to live stock, testimony respect- 
ing value of animals at private sale at destination, though 
erroneous, held harmless (Code Civ. Proc. sec. 475).—Ibid. 

That limitation of value of live stock on bill of lading was in 
writing did not make presumption of consideration against show- 
ing on face of record that there was none. Since the rate was 
not being fixed on value, the carrier suffered no detriment, and 
apparently gave nothing, and certainly the shipper received 
nothing, by having such a provision in the contract.—Ibid. 

Shipper did not accept contrace of carriage with knowledge 
of terms creating assent to limitation on value, in view of un- 
certainty of contract (Civ. Code, sec. 2176). 

Carrier contended that figures “50/100” appearing under 
heading “Shipper’s declared value” fixed limit of $50.00 per head, 
as value of live stock. No evidence was introduced as to how the 
characters relied upon got into the contract or to explain their 
meaning. Civ. Code, sec. 2176, provides that consignor accepting 
contract for carriage with knowledge of its terms assents to 
rate of hire, time, place and manner of delivery therein stated, 
and also to limitation stated therein to carrier’s liability for 
loss or injury to live animals carried.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter Syst 
published by West Publishing Co St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, — 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) Cotton shipments 
originating in Alabama and intended for export, though concen- 
trated and reshipped at local point, held interstate commerce, 
subject to combination of interstate rates——Hohenberg vs. Louis- 
ville & N. R. Co., 46 Fed. Rep. (2d) 952. 

Construction of published tariff presents purely question of 
law, and, as concerns interstate tariff, one of federal law.—Ibid. 

Court is not bound by construction placed upon tariffs by 
Interstate Commerce Commission.—Ibid. 

Court in determining meaning of published tariff and inten- 
tion of framers may consider manner in which claimed rate 
would operate.—Ibid. 

Jones-Kelley Rule applicable where rate embodies two or 
more factors, combination of which produces applicable rate, 
held applicable only to rates contained in tariffs specifically re- 
ferring to rule.—Ibid. 

Where cotton was shipped from concentration point under 
tariff containing no reference to Jones-Kelley Rule, rule was 
inapplicable to combination of rates which produced applicable 
rate.—Ibid. 





(District Court, S. D. Mississippi, E. D.) Power of Interstate 
Commerce Commission to award reparation to shipper extends 
only to cases involving violation by carrier of interstate com- 
merce act (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 8 (49 USCA Sec. 8)).— 
Eagle Cotton Oil Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co., 46 Fed. Rep. (2d) 
1006. 

Rates filed with Interstate Commerce Commission have force 
of statute.—Ibid. 

Rates on file with Interstate Commerce Commission are only 
lawful charge, cannot be deviated from under any pretext, and 
shippers and carriers alike are bound thereby.—Ibid. 

Carriers charging anything more or less than rate filed in 
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compliance with order of Interstate Commerce Commission be- 
come subject to penalties.—Ibid. 

Rates theretofore approved by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, filed and published, and charged and collected without 
protest from shippers, cannot be reduced as to the past.—Ibid. 

Order of Interstate Commerce Commission awarding repara- 
tion to shipper based on unreasonableness and excessiveness of 
rates theretofore fixed and prescribed by Commission as reason- 
able held void (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 8, and Sec. 16, as 
amended (49 USCA, Secs. 8, 16)).—Ibid. 


(District Court, D. Minnesota, Third Division.) Carrier by 
railroad entitled to guaranty after termination of federal control 
held not required to refund to government portion of payment, plus 
advances, in excess of amount guaranteed, in the absence of 
fraud, accident or mistake (Transportation Act 1920, Secs. 209, 
212 (49 USCA, Secs. 77, 79)), and Sec. 209 (h).—United States vs. 
Great Northern Ry. Co., 46 Fed Rep. (2d) 999. 

(Supreme Court of Florida.) Vehicular highways are pri- 
marily designed for general public transportation and not for 
conducting business thereon of transporting persons or property 
for compensation.—Florida Motor Lines vs. State Railroad Com- 
mission, 132 Sou. Rep. 851. 

Power of Congress over interstate commerce, post roads and 
federal instrumentalities is not subject to state authority; state 
may prohibit use of public highways in business of transportation 
for hire, even in interstate commerce, in absence of unjust dis- 
crimination and hindrance of federal instrumentalities.—Ibid. 

State may limit and regulate use of public highways in busi- 
ness of transportation for hire, whether intra or inter state, in 
absence of unjust discrimination, undue burden, or interference 
with interstate commerce and federal instrumentalities.—Ibid. 

Absent paramount federal regulations, number, size, weight, 
and operation of vehicles used in transportation for hire on pub- 
lic highways may be regulated by state notwithstanding such 
transportation constitutes interstate commerce, where such com- 
merce is not unduly discriminated against or unduly burdened. 
—Ibid. 

Statute regulating use of motor vehicles in transportation 
of persons or property upon public highways contemplates con- 
servation of highways for public transportation, safety of per- 
sons and property, and limited and regulated use of such motor 
vehicles as public convenience and necessity may require (Acts 
1929, c. 13700).—Ibid. 

Highways may be used in business of motor vehicle trans- 
portation only as public convenience and necessity may require 
and without unduly impairing roads or safety of use by public 
(Acts 1929, c. 13700).—Ibid. 

Business of established transportation companies affording 
similar service in same territory over privately maintained road- 
ways should not be impaired further than as it results from 
permissible motor vehicle transportation to satisfy public con- 
venience and necessity (Acts 1929, c. 13700).—Ibid. 

To warrant issuance of certificate permitting use of motor 
vehicles on public highways in business of transportation for 
hire, it must be affirmatively shown that public convenience and 
necessity require particular service (Acts 1929, c. 13700).—Ibid. 

Elements to be considered in determining whether public 
convenience and necessity require proposed motor vehicle trans- 
portation service on public highways stated (Acts 1929, c. 13700). 
—Ibid. 

Railroad Commission, in determining right of auto trans- 
portation company to certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity, may consider effect of granting of certificate upon other 
transportation facilities within designated territory and upon 
transportation as a whole; application by auto transportation 
company for certificate of public convenience and necessity to 
operate in territory already served by certificate holders can be 
granted only when existing certificate holders fail to provide 
service and facilities to satisfaction of Railroad Commission 
(Acts 1929, c. 13700, Sec. 3).—Ibid. 


Railroad Commissioners, being statutory officers, can exer- 
cise only such governmental authority and functions authorized 
by express or implied provisions of statute; order of railroad 
commissioners in matter of granting certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity to auto transportation company must be 
deemed reasonable and just, unless contrary plainly appears 
(Acts 1929, c. 18700, Sec. 8).—Ibid. 

Order of railroad commissioners may be set aside in appro- 
priate judicial proceedings, if without statutory authority, con- 
trary to law, or without sufficient predicate in proceedings 
wherein made.—Ibid. 

Validity of order of Railroad Commission may be deter- 
mined by consideration of its terms and of record in proceedings 
wherein made.—Ibid. 

Permitting auto transportation company to substitute large 
busses for small sedans did not constitute original authority to 
operate motor bus line, but only authority to increase capacity 
of existing service (Acts 1929, c. 13700).—Ibid. 
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Failure of railroad commissioners to state on recorg 
they considered matters designated in statute in making ord 
would not render order invalid, if findings and order were dul 
supported.—Ibid. uly 

Common carriers are not immune from competition; puging 
of common carriers providing their own roads should oe 
impaired by competition from carriers using public highwa 
further than public convenience and necessity may require (A ‘ 
1929, c. 13700).—Ibid. ” 

Authority to determine nature and extent of bus ang truck 
service for compensation on public highways is vested ip 
road Commission, subject to certain limitations (Acts 199 
13700).—Ibid. . 

Findings and conclusions of railroad commissioners Unde 
statute regulating transportation companies may be reviews; 
—— within certain limitations (Acts 1929, c. 18700) ~ 

Review on certiorari to Railroad Commission is to deternip, 
whether its order is illegal as matter of law, was made Withou: 
observing statutory provisions governing procedure, or whethe: 
operation of order will violate constitutional rights, or igs merel; 
arbitrary.—Ibid. ‘ 

Findings and conclusions of Railroad Commission shoul 
not be set aside on certiorari merely because appellate coy, 
might have reached different conclusions on evidence.—Ibid, — 

Certiorari issued to review order of Railroad Commigsiq, 
will be quashed, where essential provisions of order do yy 
clearly violate intendments of statute authorizing same or y. 
ganic or statutory rights.—Ibid. 


INTERNATIONAL RATE REPARATION 


Arguments have been made in the Supreme Court of th 
United States in No. 520, Lewis-Simas-Jones Co. vs. Southen 
Pacific, by Robert E. Quirk for the plaintiff and James R. Bg 
for the railroad, as to the right of the Commission to condem 
an international joint rate and award reparation for the exces 
of the joint rate over what the Commission finds would hay 
been a reasonable rate. In this case the Commission ¢ 
demned as unreasonable a joint rate of $1.33 on three carloads 
of cowpeas shipped from Navajoa, Mexico, to San Francisco, 
Calif., to the extent it exceeded 94 cents and awarded repan. 
tion. The railroad company declined to pay the award and th 
shipper sued to recover. The California court held that th 
Commission had no jurisdiction to do what it had done. 

The railroad contended that inasmuch as it had established 
a rate from the boundary line between the two countries tp 
San Francisco it had complied with its duty under the inte. 
state commerce act by establishing a reasonable rate for the 
transportation within the United States. In one of the case 
in which the Commission awarded reparation on account of a 
unreasonable international rate, the Supreme Court of th 
United States said the failure of the railroads to establish jus 
und reasonable rates from the border was a breach of thei 
statutory duty and the proximate cause of the losses complained 
of. The case was News Syndicate Co. vs. New York Central 
et al., decided November 21, 1927. In behalf of the shipper in 
this case it was contended that the Commission, for twenty 
years, had been awarding reparation in cases of this sort ani 
that if the California decision were allowed to stand the at 
ministration of the law would be hampered. In behalf of tle 
railroad it was argued that there would be no such hamperilé. 
The railroad, it was argued, performed the service under cot 
tracts entered into between the Mexican carrier and the cor 
signors. 


SHIPPER RIGHT OF REVIEW 


Application has been made to the Supreme Court of tl 
United States, in No. 843, Southern Transportation Co. et al. § 
I. C. C. 1, for a writ of certiorari to bring before that court fi 
review, the refusal of the Supreme Court of the District of Ct 
lumbia, affirmed by the Court of Appeals of that jurisdiction, \ 
grant writs whereby there would be judicial review of a negativt 
order of the Commission denying reparation in Southern Tralé 
portation Co. et al. vs. Norfolk & Western et al., 101 I. ¢. C. 
211, and 147 I. C. C. C. 29. A charge of $11 was collected bi 
the railroads, as wharfage, in the coaling of coastwise tus 
It was not a published charge. The Commission held agaili 
the contention that the service was not a transportation servité 
but refused reparation on the ground that the charge was '# 
sonable for the service when performed. 

By invoking the-general equity power of the District # 
Columbia courts, Karl] Knox Gartner, attorney for the tug cot 
panies, endeavored to obtain a judicial review of the decisil? 
of the Commission notwithstanding that the order was 4 1 
ative one, and, under the rule laid down in the Procter & Gamble 
case (225 U. S. 282), (32 S. Ct. Rep. 761), was not reviewable 
by the courts, for lack of jurisdiction. Ever since that tz 
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shippers have been trying to find a way for review of decisions coal dealers were the principal spokesmen. In particular, ob- 


f the Commission denying reparation, based, as such shippers 
pelieved, upon errors of law. 

In his brief in support of his application for a writ of re- 
view Mr. Gartner calls to the attention of the court that it said, 
in Interstate Commerce Commission vs. United States ex rel. 
Waste Merchants’ Association, 260 U. S. 32 (43 S. Ct. Rep. 6), 
“ghether a judicial review can be had by some other form of 
proceeding, we need not inquire.” By this proceeding the hope 
js that the highest tribunal will find it necessary to inquire 
whether, by invocation of the general equity power of a court, 
such a review can be had in a case such as this. In this case 
the railroads collected money from the vessel owners in accord- 
ance With charges not filed with the Commission, such failure 
to file being based upon the belief that the service performed, 
called wharfage, was not a service of transportation. Although 
the Commission found, as alleged, that the collection was in 
disregard of sction 6 of the interstate commerce act, that the 
charge was reasonable and that the vessel owners were not 
entitled to return of their money. 

Among other points made in the brief are: That in award- 
ing or refusing to award reparation, the Commission exercises 
a judicial power; that the Commission is not one of the inferior 
courts the Constitution authorizes Congress to establish; and 
that unless there is judicial review of an administrative body’s 
exercise of judicial power, the effect is to have an unconstitu- 
tional delegation of judicial power to a non-judicial adminis- 
trative body. 

Mr. Gartner contends that the interstate commerce law 
creates property rights that did not exist under the common 
law that cannot be taken from shippers except by judicial proc- 
ess) That the Supreme Court has not settled this matter of 
the negative orders of the Commission, he thinks, is shown by 
the quotation from the Waste Merchants’ Association case, here- 
inbefore set forth. Speaking of the delegation of judicial duty 
and the effects of it in the circumstances, the brief says: 


There is a delegation here of a judicial duty to a non judicial 
body clearly in violation of the Constitution. This apparent violation 
of the Constitution need not necessarily render void the whole sys- 
tem of railroad rate regulation as provided in the interstate commerce 
act. If the functions of the Commission under section 9 are con- 
strued to be those only of a fact finding body and a review of its 
findings against the rights claimed, is preserved in the courts as 
here contended, the judicial determination of these property rights 
as guaranteed by the Constitution is saved to the shippers as well 
as it has been saved to the railroads, and what would otherwise be 
fatal unconstitutionality, becomes merely a convenient governmental 
routine for handling administrative detail. 


TEXAS PORT RELATIONSHIP CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States has granted a mo- 
tion to advance No. 744, Texas-Pacific Railway Co. et al. vs. U. 
S. et al, and has assigned it for argument October 5. A motion 
to make the Public Service Commission of Louisiana a party 
appellant was granted. In this proceeding, on appeal from the 
federal court for the southern district of Texas, Galveston divi- 
sion, the carriers are seeking to have set aside orders of the 
Commission in No. 12798 and No. 20685 relating to relationship 
of the rates to Galveston and other Texas ports taking the same 
rates with the contemporaneous rates to New Orleans and to 
the rates on green coffee from New Orleans to Waco, Tex., and 
from New Orleans to Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex. 


ALABAMA FERTILIZER RATES 


Arguments have been made in the Supreme Court of the 
United States in No. 513, Alabama et al. vs. United States et al., 
in which Alabama is trying to have enjoined an order of the 
Commission requiring intrastate rates on fertiliezrs to be 
brought to the level of the interstate rates. Daniel W. Knowl- 
ton, the Commisson’s chief counsel, defended the order. Edgar 
Watkins, in behalf of Alabama, contended that there was neither 
evidence nor findings warranting the order. Frank W. Gawth- 
mey, in behalf of the carriers, supported the Commission’s order. 


REVISION OF WEIGHING RULES 

_Hearing held by the weighing committee of the American 
Railway Association at Chicago, April 28, on a proposed revision 
of the national code of weighing rules governing tolerance— 
section (e) rule 8—and rules governing the re-weighing of coal 
a was attended by some fifty or sixty shipper representa- 
_ Under the carriers’ proposal a tolerance of 1 per cent, min- 
imum 500 pounds, would be provided for, except on coal, coke, 
cinders, ashes, stone, and similar commodities loaded in open 
top equipment, in which case the proposed tolerance is 1% 
ber cent. 

So far as the oral objections were concerned, they were 
Primarily directed to the increase in tolerance applicable to the 
uk commodites in open-top equipment, the present tolerance 
being 1 per cent. Representatives of users of coal and retail 


jections were voiced against any effort to change the existing 
situation while decision in the so-called corn belt case, docket 
22473, is pending. The Commission made a decision in that 
case December 27, but later, in response to carrier petitions, 
reopened the case for oral argument. In the decision of Decem- 
ber 27, rendered by division 2 of the Commission, the tolerance 
was reduced from 1 per cent to % per cent. The case involved 
coal and coke and was filed by the Corn Belt Coal Merchants’ 
Association. 

Protests were registered orally at the hearing by W. J 
Womer, speaking for the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation; W. H. Fitzpatrick, Corn Belt Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion; Wesley Keller, Northwest Coal Dealers’ Association; 
Stanley Houck, Twin City Coal Exchange, and others. 


PIPE LINE CUT HELD UP 


The Commission has denied sixth section applications by 
the Humble Pipe Line Company for permission to make, on 
one day’s notice, a cut of about 20 per cent in its rates on crude, 
between points in Texas and from Lea county, New Mexico, to 
Texas points and from Texas to Anchorage, La. An object was 
to redress the lack of balance, as the company said, between 
the value of crude petroleum and transportation cost arising 
in large part, according to the application, out of the theretofore 
unrestrained production of crude in the new east Texas field. 

Denial was made because J. A. Neath, vice-president of 
the applicant, failed to give, in his applications, facts about 
competition between the Humble Pipe Line Company and other 
carriers, rail and pipe line. Immediately after the denial the 
representative of the company who had been working on the 
matter at the Commission, advised the Commission men con- 
cerned, that additional information would be forthcoming. 

It was the desire of the pipe line company to have the new 
rates become effective coincident with a rate of 25 cents a 
barrel it expectd to publish, on one day’s notice, for piping crude 
petroleum from the east Texas field to its terminals at Baytown 
and Texas City, Tex. It expected to publish that rate, effective 
on May 1, to apply through extensions of its lines built to serve 
the east Texas field. Rates from points on a newly constructed 
line may be published on one day’s notice under the tariff pub- 
lishing rules of the Commission. 

The Louisiana phase application was for permission to estab- 
lish a rate of 25 cents a barrel from Van and Longview, Tex., 
to Anchorage. The present rate is 31 cents. 

The rules of the Commission require an applicant for sixth 
section permission to notify competing carriers and to indicate 
the nature of the competition. Mr. Neath, in the view of the 
Commission men, did not do that. Instead he attached to each 
of his applications a statement given to the public by W. S. 
Farish, president of the Humble Oil and Refining Company, of 
which Mr. Neath said the pipe line company was a subsidiary. 
In that statement Mr. Farish gave reasons why a reduction in 
pipe line rates would be made. The fact that the Texas com- 
mission intended to bring the east Texas field into the proration 
of production plans of the state was followed by announcement 
that the Humble would become a common purchaser of crude 
oil in that field. 

“By reason of the prolonged overproduction of crude in the 
United States,” said the application, “aggravated by the dis- 
covery of the east Texas field, which appears to be the largest 
oil field ever discovered in the United States, covering approxi- 
mately 100,000 acres of land highly productive of oil and which 
has heretofore been allowed to produce without restraint, crude 
oil prices have declined to such an extent that the relationship 
between value and transportation cost has been overbalanced 
and the present rates are now higher than the traffic will bear.” 

The application also said that, unless the reduced rates 
were allowed to become effective, the movement of crudes, not 
so rich as the east Texas oil, through other lines of the Humble 
system “will be greatly restricted or entirely disappear.” 


ERIE FRUIT DIVISIONS 


Accepting the decision of the Supreme Court in Brimstone 
Railroad Co. vs. United States, 276 U. S. 104 (48 S. Ct. Rep. 282), 
as controlling, the Commission, in No. 14244, Erie Railroad Co. 
et al. vs. A. & V., has changed the effective dates of its order 
to May 25 and June 25, 1925, requiring readjustments of divisions 
of eastbound transcontinental rates on fresh fruits and vege- 
tables to the Duane Street Station of the Erie at New York. 
The order as issued required the adjustment of the divisions 
from September 13, 1922, on the theory that the rates had been 
prescribed by the Commission. The complaint was filed on 
September 13, 1922. The order requiring the readjustment of 
the divisions back to 1922 was served on the parties on May 
26, 1925. 

Complainants, eastern railroads, thought they were not get- 
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ting a just and equitable share of the eastbound transcontinental 
joint rates on fresh fruits and vegetables for the service they 
were rendering in hauling the cars to the Duane Street Station. 
The Commission found in their favor, 98 I. C. C. 268. This 
modification of the order is based upon a further hearing in 
the light of the decision in the Brimstone case. In that case 
the court held that proceedings in the general rate cases such 
as took place in 1920 and 1922 were not the sort of cases author- 
izing the Commission to prescribe divisions in the case of joint 
rates which it had prescribed. 

In this further hearing the western railroad relied upon 
the Brimstone case as requiring the Commission to remove the 
retroactive part of its order giving the eastern complainants 
larger divisions. 

Eastern railroads contended that in Reduced Rates, 1922, 
68 I. C. C. 676, the Commission found the rates in question 
unjust and unreasonable and that while no order was issued 
the Commission’s report, in effect, was a requirement that the 
reduced rates should be established and that if they were not 
put into effect an order would be issued. They further argued 
that what was said in the Brimstone case with respect to the 
Commission’s power to require retroactive adjustments of divi- 
sions was dictum and therefore not binding. The western roads 
argued that that case was a determination by the court of the 
issue in this case and was binding upon the Commission. 

But the complainants pointed out that in Kloeber vs. 
Northern Pacific, 96 I. C. C. 4387, the Commission dealt spe- 
cifically with rates on peaches, pears and plums, in baskets, 
in carloads, and on apples, in bulk or in baskets, carloads. 

In disposing of the case the Commission specifically found 
that, with the exception of the fruits mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, the rates in question were not established pursuant 
to a finding or order of the Commission within the meaning of 
section 15 (6). The rates in the Kloeber case, from the Yakima 
Valley, it found were established pursuant to a finding and 
order of the Commission within the meaning of that section. 
It therefore found that it could not lawfully have fixed the divi- 
sions retroactively to September 13, 1922, and that its original 
order should be modified so as to become effective on June 25, 
1925, thirty days after its service, in so far as it affects the 
divisions of joint rates set forth in Transcontinental Freight 
Bureau tariff I. C. C. No. 1084 and supplements thereto and re- 
issues thereof, and applicable on apples, in straight carloads, 
on deciduous fruits, in carloads, other than apples, in straight 
carloads, and on fresh vegetables, in carloads, except that in so 
far as it affects the divisions of joint rates on peaches, pears 
and plums, in baskets, in carloads, and on apples, in bulk or in 
baskets, in carloads, originating at points in the Yakima Valley 
as described in Kloeber vs. N. P. Ry. Co., supra, it became 
effective May 25, 1925. 


. 





MEETING PIPE LINE COMPETITION 


“The western railroads,” says the National Coal Association, 
“apparently realize the seriousness of the competition that has 
developed within the last few years as between coal and com- 
peting fuels and are taking steps to retain their coal traffic by 
reducing the freight rates on coal. It is announced that the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western will reduce the rates on slack coal 
approximately 25 cents per ton within the state of Utah at an 
early date. With the encroachment of piped fuels into the coal 
markets, this action on the part of this carrier will undoubtedly 
stimulate the movement of coal.” 


PARCEL POST REVISION 


Objectors to the parcel post revisions proposed by the 
Postmaster-General in No. 24092, in re proposed changes in 
rates and regulations affecting fourth class matter, cannot attack 
the costs derived by the “Cost Ascertainment” of the Post 
Office Department nor can the Commission disturb the findings 
of the “Cost Ascertainment,” according fo a memorandum brief 
filed with the Commission by Jennings C. Wise, special assistant 
to the Attorney-General, for the Postmaster-General. 

Question as to whether the costs could be attacked arose 
in the hearings in the proceeding and in a conference with 
Commissioner Tate, who requested the views of the parties. 

The “Cost Ascertainment” of the Post Office Department, 
says Mr. Wise, is a legal institution; that it has been approved 
by Congress as an executive agency. 

It is contended in the brief that the Commission has no 
power to prescribe rates for parcel post service and it can only 
consent or withhold its consent to those proposed by the Post- 
master-General. Continuing, Mr. Wise says: 





Every day the action of the Commission can be delayed costs 
the United States and the taxpayers generally, in so far as there 
is any evidence to the contrary, more than $41,000, and saves to 
a certain limited class of users of the parcel post, including many of 


the objectors, a large part of this amount. Since they can well afford 
to go on a “legal fishing expedition,’ they argue that the investiga- 
tion which the Commission is required to make before giving its 
consent, must include the consideration of such evidence as they 
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may be able to produce tending to show that the results of 
ascertainment are not a proper basis for the proposed Chang Cost 
order to prosecute their own investigation of the cost ascertain, n 
not unnaturally they asked for six months more delay in the Ment 
hearing. They were given about two months. next 
In effect, it is proposed by them that in the end the Commisg; 
shall decide whether their findings or those of the cost ascertain 
ment are the more reliable. tn. 


Mr. Wise further asserts that the “Cost Ascertainment” 4 
vision of the Post Office Department alone employs fifteen . 
more postal experts who receive the aid of 389 trained agents 
in the field and that the annual cost of its maintenance approx, 
mates $175,000. 

“On the other hand,” he continues, “the Commission has 
no machinery or funds with which to investigate posta] Costs 
which alone suggests that it was never intended by Congres, 
that the Commission should enter into what necessarily Woy; 
amount to an investigation of the cost ascertainment.” 

The investigation of the Commission, it is contended, mug 
satisfy the following conditions: 


1. It must not have the effect of substituting the findings 
the Commission for those of the Cost Ascertainment of the Pog, 
Office department. 

_ , 2 It must not have the effect of substituting the experience o; 
judgment of the Commission for the experience or judgment of th 
Postmaster General. 

3. It must not subject the legal institution of the cost ascertajp. 
ment to collateral attack by objectors to the petition of the Post. 
master General. 

4. It must not be of such an extended nature as to defeat the 
intent of Congress to make the parcel post service self-sustaining 
by responding readily to costs ascertained by the established system 
of cost ascertainment. 


Matters competent for the Commission to consider, accori. 
ing to Mr. Wise, are: 


First. Whether the accounts of the Post Office Department ar 
based on postal costs as determined by the legal institution maip. 
tained by Congress to ascertain the same. 

Second. Whether the costs so determined have been properly ap. 
portioned and allocated as between fourth class and other mail mat. 
ter and the special services. 

Third. Whether these accounts show a permanent deficit in the 
parcel post service. 

Fourth. Whether the proposals of the Postmaster General are 
calculated to overcome the deficit. 

In addition, the public.interest demands that no dilatory pleas be 
entertained, and that the objectors who deem the cost ascertainment 
system of the Post Office Department inaccurate or unfair, be left to 
such remedy as may be had at the hands of Congress. This being 
so, it is submitted that no cross-examination or evidence intended 
to show defects in the Cost Ascertainment are admissible. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
April 8-14, inclusive, was 622,278, a decrease of 6,426 cars as 
compared with the surplus for the preceding period, according 
to the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
The surplus was made up as follows: 

Box, 251,728; ventilated box, 1,790; auto and furniture, 41,956; 
total box, 295,474; flat, 20,244; gondola, 142,843; hopper, 114,629; total 


coal, 257,472; coke, 777; S. D. stock, 25,623; D. D. stock, 4,791; re- 
frigerater, 15,107; tank, 1,007; miscellaneous, 1,783. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 28,360 cars, made uD 
of 26,000 box, 250 auto and furniture, 470 flat, 595 S. D. stock, 
670 refrigerator, and 375 miscellaneous Cars. 


UNION PACIFIC WAREHOUSE 
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Construction work on the million dollar Overland Terminal 
Warehouse of the Union Pacific System at Ninth and Alameda 
streets, Los Angeles, Calif., is starting to rise above the ground. 
The structure will be six stories, of reinforced concrete and com: 
plete the railroad terminal facilities of the Union Pacific Syste” 
in the city. 

The building will have 434,000 square feet of floor spacé 
seven heavy duty elevators, and the latest warehouse handling 
devises will be installed. Railroad trackage will permit the 
loading and unloading of 26 freight cars at a time, according ' 
R. B. Robertson, assistant traffic manager of the Union Pacific 
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Commercial Aviation Comes Out of the Clouds 





Readjustments of Last Year and a Half Have Changed Commercial Aviation from Thing of Great 
Imaginative Possibilities to One of Scientific Business Problems—1930 a Bad Year in 
Terms of Financial Results, but One of Growth in Definite Progress—A pproxi- 
mately 130,000 Miles Flown Daily by American Operated Lines in Sched- 
uled Service—Passenger Operations Mainly Conducted at Loss 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


worst year experienced by commercial aviation— 

that is, until and unless some readjustment of the 
future, scientific or economic, looses forces not now con- 
ceived. It was a year of nightmares and uncertainty for 
operators of commercial air transport lines; a year in 
which dreams fell to the ground and sober, unpleasant 
facts and statistics 
got the better of 
pure enthusiasm and 
adventurous plans. 
It was that because 
hopes of the en- 
thusiasts had been 
so high. Actually, 
air transport made 
substantial progress 
in the year, but it 
was a slower, more 
orderly progress 
than had been going 
on for a period of 
two years or more, 
and involved many 
readjustments. 

The business de- 
pression brought to 
commercial aviation 
the gloom to which 
youth is subject and 
from which it quickly 
recovers, none the 
worse and, perhaps, 
better for the chas- 
tening effect of hav- 
ing looked facts in 
the face. At least, that is the way the matter looks from 
early 1931, with new activity in the field putting in an ap- 
pearance in the form of new services and rumors of still 
more services. The patient appears to have recovered ; 
the froth of the earlier sudden enthusiasm and flowering 
of 1927 and the two succeeding years has been eliminated, 
and the industry emerges from its rather strenuous period 
of readjustment with gains that may be regarded as 
surprising, all things considered. 

According to recent statements of aviation officials 
and others closely connected with the industry, 1931 will 
be the best year commercial air transport has known, 
in terms of profit and loss statements. It is not expected 
that all operators will reap a harvest of profits, or that 
anything as phenomenal as the expansion of the first 
two years of the industry will occur. But solid ground 
has been reached—aviation has come out of the clouds. 
That is the comment one hears from those who know 
Most about it. The sensational aspect is gone, but in 
its place there remains the straight business proposition 
of finding the place of aviation as a branch of transpor- 


Te year 1930, it is thought, will go down as the 





Interior of Stinson tri-motor plane, showing accommodations for ten passengers. 


tation. The circus appeal has been cast aside and for 
it has been substituted definite conceptions of what may 
be expected of this newest and fastest form of trans- 
portation. 


Industry Six Years Old 


Conceptions now held as to the future of commercial 
aviation—in particu- 
lar the immediate 
future—are definite 
only by contrast 
with those of two or 
three years ago and 
because enough ex- 
perience has been ac- 
cumulated by _ the 
operators on which 
to predicate develop- 
ments. Something is 
known about costs 
and about probable 
traffic—not enough, 
it is pointed out, but 
a great deal more 
than was known be- 
fore the depression. 

The industry is 
still new. Only a 
small part of the 
vast possibilities has 
been viewed, much 
less explored and 
charted. As explora- 
tions have  pro- 
gressed, reports as 
to the extent and 
wealth of the new transportation world have extended 
possibilities. But it is generally realized that the preb- 
lem is one of slow colonization and exploitation rather 
than piratical raids on great stores of gold or discoveries 
of a “fountain of youth.” 

Commercial air transport may be said to date from 
February 15, 1926, as it was then that the first private 
contract for the transportation of mail by air became 
effective. The contracts were held by the Ford company, 
for two routes, one between Chicago and Detroit and the 
other between Detroit and Cleveland. A regular pas- 
senger service was already in operation at that time, the 
first scheduled passenger carrying line having been 
placed in service between Detroit and Grand Rapids, 
Mich., September 3, 1925, by Stout Air Lines, headed by 
William B. Stout, who designed the first all-metal air- 
plane and later was at the head of the airplane division 
of the Ford Motor Company. 

One may take his choice of those two dates as the 
beginning of commercial aviation in the contemporary 
sense, but, asa matter of fact, it was not until 1927 that 
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the real development began. In that year a large number of 


passenger lines began operation; 


the last of the government 


air mail routes was turned over to private operation September 
1 and, on the same date, the American Railway Express Com- 
The public generally became 
transportation 


pany started its air mail service. 
conscious of a new form 


service and capital be- 
gan to flow into it. 


Substantial Growth in 
1930 


Though 1930 was 
a bad year for com- 
mercial aviation, as 
for most other lines of 
business enterprise, be- 
cause of the business 
recession, and _ was, 
also, a@ year in which 
the growing child 
learned something of 
its limitations as well 
as possibilities, it was 
a year of healthy 
growth in services and 
there were many re- 
adjustments of a fun- 
damental nature open- 


of common 


ing the way for continued progress. Legislation was enacted 
under which it has been possible to spread the revenue from 
air mail over a much greater number of services than was pos- 
sible before; financial and operating consolidations were effected 
that are said to have gone a long way toward bringing the in- 
dustry into responsible hands, and passenger rates reached what 


many think to be their natural level. 


A comparison of the service statistics of 1930 with those of 
1929 indicates that the greatest gains were made in the trans- 


portation of passengers. 


The increase was considerably over 


a hundred per cent. There were, also, satisfactory increases 


in the volume of air mail and express. 
ownership produced 


lines under American 


Commercial air transport 
36,945,203 plane 


miles on scheduled services in 1930, as contrasted with 25,141,499 
miles in 1929. That includes both domestic and foreign services. 
Passengers carried numbered 417,505 in 1930, as against 173,000 


the previous year. The 
respective figures for 
mail shipments by air 
in the two years were 
8,324,255 and 7,772,014, 
while express ship- 
ments in 1930 weighed 
2,869,255, as against 
1,866,979, in 1929, ac 
cording to Department 
of Commerce figures. 
Perhaps the best 
index of the relative 
state of aviation in the 
two years is given by 
the figures for January, 
1931, contrasted with 
similar ones for Jan- 
uary, 1930. They show 
that, in the latter 
month, thirty major air 
transport lines (report 
of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce) 
flew 2,475,306 miles, 
representing an in- 
crease of 54 per cent 
over the same month a 
year earlier. There was 
a 56 per cent increase 
in the number of pas- 
sengers carried and 
nearly a 50 per cent in- 
crease in pounds of 
mail, in January, 1931, 


while there were 61,063 pounds of express carried, which was 


twice the amount reported for the best month of 1930. 


What the Figures Show 


Department of Commerce figures as to air services March 
1 of this year show that there were 41,656 miles of mail airways 
in operation; 48,480 miles of all airways; that airplanes carry- 
ing mail were flying 76,846 miles daily in regular scheduled 
service; that there were, in addition, 38,771 miles of passenger 
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service flown daily, making a total of 115,617 miles flown daily 
by scheduled commercial transport services. ’ 


April 1, 10,750 miles additional mail-passenger servyjc 


© Was 


added and other exclusively passenger services begun Since 
March 1, bring the total daily mileage up to aPProximately 


130,000. 





Eight of the Stinson planes placed in service by Century Air Lines March 23. 


Of that, fully 115,000 miles are wholly domestic, the 


daily foreign Mileage 
flown by Americar 
companies being op}; 
about 13,000. ; 

Other recent fg. 
ures issued by the Jp. 
partment of Commerg 
indicating the condi. 
tion of commercia] 
aviation show tha; 
there are about 1,60) 
airports and landing 
fields, of which 549 ar. 
municipal airports 
representing an inyeg. 
ment of more than 5 
million dollars, and 56; 
commercial airports 
representing an jp. 
vestment of 56 million 
dollars—a_ total of 
more than 115 millions, 


Projected expenditures will increase that investment in the two 
classes by more than 20 millions in 1931, based on plans for in. 
provement of those in existence only. Of the total route miles 
of airways in operation, approximately 15,000 have been lighted 
for night flying and are completely equipped with intermediate 
landing fields and other aids, such as radio and facilities for the 


transmission of weather reports. 


The Department of Commerce 


program calls for completion of lighting on 17,500 miles of air. 
ways by July 1 of this year, and 8,000 miles of automatic tele. 
graph-typewriter service for exchange of weather information 


and other communications. 


ics. 


te @ 


March 28, of this year, there were 15,463 licensed pilots, 
approximately 7,500 licensed planes, and 9,090 licensed mechan. 


So much for statistics. 
Air Mail Readjustment 


Despite the continuing extension of the commercial pas. 





Eighteen-passenger plane used in transcontinental mail and express service of 
Boeing-N. A. 


ook-up. 


senger services by air, 
it is said that, with one 
or two possible excep- 
tions, none of _ the 
operators has _ been 
able to make a profit 
out of passenger opera- 
tions alone. Passage 
of the Watres law 
governing contracts for 
mail service the last 
part of April, 1930, 
substituted a space 
mileage basis for that 
of weight as a method 
of computing compet- 
sation. That means, it 
has been pointed out, 
that the operator is n0 
longer forced to gamble 
on the flow of mail, but 
is compensated on the 
basis of readiness to 
serve. In addition, the 
new law makes prac 
tical the establishment 
of mail services iD 
conjunction with pas 
senger services and has 
resulted in a wider and 
more equitable distribu: 
tion of mail revenues. 
Little or no uniformity 
marked the early col 
tracts for mail trals 


portation, with the result that some of them were very profitable 


and others not. 


Under the change, no single operator is & 


pected to receive excessive compensation, but coupling of mail 
and passenger services is expected to result in favorable operat 
ing results, under proper management for the majority. 


is acute with the industry at present. 





Passenger Business Not Profitable 


The question of conducting passenger operations at a profit 





It is generally felt that 
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pility of doing that depends largely on the type of 
yipment that the plane manufacturers are able to turn out. 
=" not a question of volume of traffic. It has been demon- 
strated that the public will fly if rates are right but, at existing 
nlane costs, it is not possible to make a profit even with full 
Yat, at rates that are acceptable to the public. 
’ In the latter part of 1927, when the first flush of develop- 
ment of commercial services was well under way, passenger 
rates approximated 14 or 15 cents a mile. In 1928 they averaged 
apout 10 cents a mile, and by 1929 the average had been brought 
down to approximately eight cents. Early in 1930 drastic rate 
cuts were made by many lines, placing fares on approximately 
the level of rail-plus Pullman rates. The result was that it was 
jefinitely demonstrated, as has been frequently said, that it 
was “fare, not fear” that held down volume traffic. On the 
pasis of rail-Pullman_ rates, plane accommodations were 
swamped; lines that had made such reductions showed in- 
creases Of from two to three hundred per cent in the number 
of passengers carried from month to month. But, almost un- 
qualifiedly, that simply meant an increase in operating losses. 
The more passengers carried, the greater the deficit. At that 
time, fares approximated 5 to 5% cents a mile. About the 
middle of 1930 rates were raised to the previous levels of be- 
tween 7 and 8 cents a mile. There has since been a slight 
decrease, placing the average rate around 7 cents a mile, accord- 
ing to the best estimates obtainable. 


Anomaly of the Ludington Line 


In the face of the general inability of passenger lines to 
make a profit out of their operations, an anomalous element 
is introduced into the picture by the New York, Philadelphia 
and Washington Airways, popularly Known as the Ludington 
line, which began operation among the three cities last Septem- 
ber. The great advantage of air service over the older land 
transportation agencies is found in the greater speed of the 
former. Terminal difficulties and other factors had caused it to 
be assumed by most of those having anything to do with the 
subject that this advantage could not be capitalized except 
where the distances were considerable, 

The Ludington line, however, began operation over a route 
with a maximum distance between terminals of only about 200 
miles, and placed its rates on a par with those of the railroads. 
It began business with eleven round trips a day between the 
points served, advertising service “every hour on the hour.” It 
was immediately popular and equipment was almost uniformly 
filled to capacity. In the first month of operation its business 
represented approximately 12 per cent of the total air passenger 
business of the country. With an increased number of schedules 
itis now said to be carrying more than 200 passengers a day 
between New York and Washington. It is reported to be operat- 
ing at a profit. 


The frequency of the service and its dependability are 
generally said to have had a great deal to do with its popularity. 
Its ability to make a profit out of the low rates (if it is making 
a profit, as reported) is explained, in part, as due to use of 
ten-passenger planes that cost only about half as much as other 
standard ten and twelve passenger planes in service. Again, it 
is cited that intensive service over the short route means that 
ground costs are a relatively small part of the total operating 
expense. “For every 1,000 miles flown in September, the Luding- 
ton line carried 43 passengers, while all other lines averaged 
but 14,” one writer says. 


the possi 


This Year 


The two outstanding developments this year in air pas- 

Senger service have been the beginning of a through trans- 
continental passenger service by the Boeing Air Transport and 
Transcontinental Air Transport, subsidiaries of the United Air- 
craft and Transport Company, and beginning of service by 
Century Air lines. 
, The transcontinental service was begun April 1, on a 
‘hour schedule, eastbound, and a 31-hour schedule, westbound. 
It represents the first “day and night” air mail-passenger 
service. The first Chicago-New York service was that of the 
National Air Transport, begun December 1, 1930. Joining of 
these two links of the transcontinental service is not in any 
sense epoch making, except that it indicates on a major scale 
What has been taking place. Night flying of passengers is now 
recognized as sound commercial practice; mail and passenger 
services have been joined, and progress in the coordination of 
Schedules is being made. 

Century Air Lines was announced by its sponsors, the Cord 
Corporation, as the beginning of the largest air transportation 
system in the world. The Cord company owns the Stinson air- 
plane, Which is the plane used by Century, as well as by the 
Ludington line: it owns also Lycoming motors, with which the 
Dlanes are powered. Service was begun March 23 between Chi- 
cago and St. Louis and Chicago, Detroit, Toledo and Cleveland. 
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Rates were made to approximate the rail-Pullman rates and the 
company expects to operate “every hour on the hour,” after the 
Ludington plan, as soon as traffic permits and the necessary 
equipment has been delivered. It began with six round-trip 
schedules between Chicago and Cleveland and four between 
Chicago and St. Louis. In the few weeks it has been in operation, 
its planes have been filled practically to capacity. 

There have already been reductions in rates of competing 
lines between the points served by Century. The company’s 
plans contemplate extension of service to other points in the im- 
mediate future, with a network of lines blanketing the middle- 
west as the ultimate objective. It introduces a new element into 
the passenger carrying picture that may have far-reaching 
effects. 

A few additional facts with respect to commercial aviation 
follow: Of the 150,000 miles of scheduled air transport routes 
in the world, 50,000 miles are traversed by planes of American 
ownership. Three transcontinental and four north and south 
routes, meshed together by other lines, form a vast system of 
air transport operation in this country. Average length of pas- 
senger trip by plane is approximately 250 miles. American air 
lines flew 7,534,000 miles at night in 1930—five times as much as 
the total night flying in Europe. Better than 92 per cent of all 
schedules are completed by commercial services. There are 
500,000 flights for every accident, however trivial. Air mail 
and express span the United States in any direction in less than 
thirty hours. Effective April 20, an air mail schedule of three 
minutes less than 24 hours went into effect between New York 
and Los Angeles. 

Chicago, the greatest rail center in the world, is also the 
largest air transport center in the world. Ten commercial air 
transport companies have thirty-three scheduled plane services 
in and out (each way) of Municipal Airport daily and a total 
of more than eighty scheduled plane services in and out in both 
mail and passenger service. Passengers arriving or leaving the 
airport daily number approximately 400. 


Assistant Secretary Young Speaks 


As to the future of commercial aviation, Clarence M. Young, 
optimistic assistant secretary of commerce for aeronautics, re- 
cently declared that “it may temporarily be competitive with 
existing forms of surface transportation, but it will only be 
temporary.” He was referring particularly to passenger trans- 
portation. “One thing is certain,” he said, “if you can leave 
Kansas City after breakfast in the morning and arrive in Los 
Angeles or any other west coast point in time for dinner in the 
evening, there isn’t anything in the world that will convince me 
that that type of air transportation will not be used.” 

As to that, the future will tell. Speed, the principal 
commodity on the shelves of the air transportation merchant, 
is being increased continuously. Technical improvements are 
being made in planes, increasing their carrying capacity, and 
safety is increasing. Measured only in terms of miles, Mr. 
Young points out, land transportation will likely remain the 
cheaper of the two for some time to come, but when the time 
element is introduced, the situation is altered. When one buys 
an hour of air transportation he has fully twice as much dis- 
tance as when he buys an hour of land transportation. Today, 
men buy time, he says. 


INSPECTION OF AIR LINES 


Specially qualified inspectors of the aeronautics branch of 
the Department of Commerce for the last nine months have 
been conducting thorough examinations of the scheduled air 
passenger lines that have applied to the Department of Com- 
merce for certificates to operate passenger service in interstate 
commerce, according to Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

“All air lines now engaged in the scheduled transportation 
of passengers in interstate commerce,” Mr. Young explained, 
“are operating on letters of authority from the Department of 
Commerce, which are equivalent to certificates of authority pro- 
vided for in the air line regulations promulgated last May. 

“Our inspection of the air lines that have applied for the 
certificates of authority to operate scheduled interstate air 
passenger services is minute in every detail. Air line inspectors, 
specially qualified for this type of work, inquire into every phase 
of air line operation that would have a bearing on the public 
safety. While all of the air lines now carrying passengers on 
schedule in interstate commerce have not been inspected, the 
department is sufficiently familiar with their operations to grant 
them letters of authority pending such time as they are finally 
inspected and are issued certificates. 

“The results’ of such inspections are threefold: 

(1) They give the air line managements the benefit of outside 
expert advice and suggestions based upon personal experience of the 


inspectors with the lines in question; 
(2) They give the Department of Commerce evidence as to the 
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qualifications of the air lines to carry passengers in scheduled inter- 
state commerce for hire; and 

(3) They serve to reassure the public that the Department of 
Commerce and the air line operators are cooperating closely with 
each other for the further advancement of safety and reliability in 
scheduled air passenger transportation. 


“The air line regulations have become necessary in order 
to standardize the various methods of scheduled interstate 
passenger air transport operation that have developed and will 
continue to develop in the future. They are in furtherance of a 
comprehensive, fundamental program which has been developed 
under the provisions of the air commerce act. Airways are now 
extensively established, satisfactory communications equipment 
is becoming available and the required use of such facilities and 
aids to air navigation in the interest of increasingly safe and 
reliable operation in a uniform manner is definitely in order.” 


AIR PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


The total number of passengers carried over the 26 air 
mail routes throughout the country for March amounted to 
11,504, according to figures made public by W. Irving Glover, 
assistant postmaster general in charge of the air mail service. 

“The largest number carried in March was on the route 
from New York to Los Angeles, the total being 2,353 passengers,” 
said he. “This route is operated by the Trans-Continental Air 
Transport and Western Air Express. The route from Boston 
to New York, operated by Colonial Air Lines, was second with 
1,960 passengers carried, while the route from New York to 
Atlanta, operated by the Eastern Air Transport, carried a total 
of 1,504 passengers in March. 

“The total passenger miles flown over the routes for the 
quarter ended March 31, was 10,626,804. In January the 
passenger miles flown was 3,494,060; in February, 3,078,101, and 
in March, 4,054,643. 

“For the quarter ended March 31, the total number of 
passengers carried was 28,368, of which number 8,094 were 
carried in January; 8,770 in February and 11,504 in March, 1931.” 

A total of 2,715,846 persons flew as passengers in civil air- 
craft operated in the United States in 1930, according to Clarence 
M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 
Of these 2,298,341 were passengers in aircraft flown in miscel- 
laneous flying operations, and the remainder, 417,505, were pas- 
sengers in scheduled operations, as previously announced. 

A survey of miscellaneous flying for the last six months of 
1930, just completed by the aeronautics branch, shows that air- 
craft flew 56,502,560 miles in this type of operations. Of this 
total, 47,954,960 miles were credited to licensed craft and 8,547,- 
600 to unlicensed planes. 

The passengers carried by these operators in the July- 
December period totaled 1,373,541, of which 1,124,092 were car- 
ried by commercial operators for hire and 249,449 made pleasure 
flights as guests of pilots. 

There was an increase of nearly 500,000 in the number of 
passengers carried by miscellaneous operators in the last half 
of 1930 over the number carried in the first six months of the 
year. In the period, January to June, 1930, 924,800 persons flew 
as passengers with miscellaneous operators. 


EXAMINATIONS OF PILOTS 


Authorized medical examiners of the aeronautics branch of 
the Department of Commerce on March 31 had conducted a total 
of 110,225 physical examinations for Department of Commerce 
pilot licenses since the organization of the branch in 1926. 

Statistics compiled for the three months beginning with 
January 1 and ending March 31, 1931, show that 8,459 examina- 
tions were conducted in this period. 

The total of student permits issued the first three months 
of this year was 2,934, of which 2,490 were issued on original 
examinations and 444 on reexaminations. 


CONTRACTS FOR AIRCRAFT 


The War Department has announced approval by the Assist- 
ant Secretary of War of contracts for new aircraft and engines 
involving an expenditure of $1,607,956.40, as follows: Two hun- 
dred and two engines, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Hartford, 
Conn., $1,153,083.77; six airplanes, Fokker Aircraft Corporation 
of America, New York City, $252,720.48; four airplanes, Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., $31,103, and 
fifteen airplanes, Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, 
Calif., $171,049.20. 


AIR PASSENGER AND EXPRESS 


A new eight-hour all-air passenger and express service be- 
tween New York and Chicago, effective May 1, is announced 


by Transcontinntal and Western Air, Inc. The fare will be 
$56. 
Effective the same date, Col. A. H. Griswold, executive vice- 


president of the Postal Telegraph Company, announces his 
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company will supply a pick-up and delivery service for air 
press parcels over the entire T. & W. A. system which, in ola 
tion to serving the cities served on the new flight to Chicago 
extends from coast to coast, serving Indianapolis, §¢, Louis 
Springfield, Mo.; Kansas City, Tulsa, Wichita, Oklahoma city’ 
Amarillo; Albuquerque, Winslow, Ariz.; Los Angeles anq San 
Francisco. 


R. R. UNIFICATIONS AND BUSINESs 


In a letter written by Commissioner Meyer, as acting chair. 
man of the Commission, to Representative Frank Murphy, of 
Ohio, the view is expressed that commercial or industria] agtiy. 
ities along the lines of railroads that may be involved in Unificg. 
tion proceedings before the Commission should not be interfereq 
with on that account. 

Mr. Murphy transmitted to the Commission representations 
from Neffs, O., as to adverse conditions there in the coal mip. 
ing industry and the opinion that the coal mines would no 
resume operation until the status of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
railroad had been definitely determined. 

After pointing out that the application of the Pittsburgh ¢ 
West Virginia for authority to acquire control of the Wheeling ¢ 
Lake Erie was now pending before the Commission in Finance 
No. 6486, Commissioner Meyer said in his letter to Mr. Murphy: 


Carriers in the eastern district sometime ago advised us that 
they were working on a plan for the grouping of railroads in that 
territory and that in due course further applications would be filed 
Such a plan has not yet been submitted to us. It may not be found 
practicable to dispose of all individual applications except in reg. 
tion to other applications. It is difficult to see why the resumption 
of coal mining or any other commercial or industrial activity should 
ibe delayed on account of any pending application for one railroad 
to acquire another. The railroads will be there to transport all the 
freight that is offered at published rates in entire disregard of appli- 
cations which may be pending before us. In other words, these 
applications have no necessary connection with commercial and 
industrial activities along the lines of the respective railroad. No 
matter who owns it and who directs its operations, the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie railroad is there and will continue to be there to transport 
all the coal that may be mined at Neffs or any other station along 
its line. Any coal operator at Neffs or elsewhere who is refraining 
from mining coal must do so for reasons other than the fact that 
some railroad company has applied for authority to buy stock in 
another railroad company. 


EASTERN CONSOLIDATION PLANS 


Agreements reached by the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Van Sweringens with respect to two points in controversy here. 
tofore in the four-party unification plan in the east have reduced 
to that extent the need for arbitration, it has been learned on 
reliable authority. 

They have agreed among themselves, subject to the ap 
proval of the Commission, it is understood, on the extent of 
the trackage rights the Pennsylvania is to have over the Le 
high Valley in the Bethlehem and Allentown districts in Penn- 
sylvania. They have similarly agreed either to lease jointly 
or buy outright stock control of the Virginian and if that is 
approved by the Commission, agreement is then to be reached 
as to how the road will be operated. It is understood the Vir 
ginian matter will be handled through the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the Van Sweringen road, and the Norfolk & Western, in which 
the Pennsylvania now has an interest. a 

As to the price to be paid for the Lehigh Valley stock to 
be acquired by the Van Sweringens and as to Pennsylvania 
trackage rights on the Nickel Plate along Lake Erie, the data 
on those points have been prepared and are ready for submis- 
sion to the arbitrators who were recently selected. 


1930 GASOLINE TAX $494,683,410 


The gasoline tax yielded a net revenue of $494,683,410 in 
1930 and nearly fifteen billion gallons of gas were used by the 
motor vehicles of the United States, according to reports re 
ceived by th Bureau of Public Roads of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture from state agencies. 

“As compared with 1929, the tax revenue increased 146 
per cent and the consumption of gasoline increased 3% Pe 
cent in spite of the fact that there was no increase in the total 
number of motor vehicles,” says the bureau. “The average 
consumption per vehicle was 556 gallons in 1930 as compared 
with 538 gallons in 1929. 

“A gasoline tax was imposed in all the states, the rate 
ranging from 2 to 6 cents per gallon. The average rate was 3.3 
cents per gallon. The net revenue of $494,683,410 was allocated 
as follows: $1,102,187-for collection expenses; $338,927,564 for 
state highways; $96,225,637 for local roads; $20,869,901 for state 
highway bond payments; $10,179,135 for local road bond pay: 
ments; $11,842,930 for city streets; $13,404,200 for schools, and 
$2,131,856 for miscellaneous expenditures. 

“The average of the annual registration fees is $13.41 and 
this added to the average gasoline tax of $18.62 made a dil 
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on the motorist of $32.03. These two taxes formed the 
a est item of revenue for highway purposes. 
ae analysis by the bureau shows that the average con- 
mption of gasoline per motor vehicle was 452 gallons in 1925 
= there has been an increase each year to 556 gallons in 1930. 
his increase is thought to be the result, in part, of the in- 
creased percentage of trucks and other commercial vehicles, but 
it has also been influenced by increased use of the average 
ae with a tax of 4 cents a gallon, took in $37,081,451 in 
asoline taxes in 1930. California, with a 3 cent tax, was next 
with $34,870,126. Pennsylvania, with a 3 cent tax, was third with 
$33,623,510. Texas, with a 4 cent tax, was fourth with $29,- 
597,098. New York, with a 2 cent tax, was fifth with $28,476,290, 
and Illinois, With a 3 cent tax, was sixth with $27,472,420. 


PLEA FOR SUPPORT OF RAILWAYS 


Addressing “Mr. Shipper and Receiver of Freight” and “Mr. 
Taxpayer and Mr. Businessman,” the Peoria-Pekin Railroads 
Trafic Association has mailed a communication summarizing 
the contribution of the railroads in a trade area within a radius 
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of fifty miles of Peoria and Pekin, IIll., to the community and 
business, calling on those addressed to support rail transporta- 
tion. Railroads in the area employed 27,141 men in 1929 and 
paid them salaries totaling $19,096,730, says the statement. The 
figures for 1930 show that the number of employes was 24,101; 
salaries, $17,670,697. The railroads in the area contributed 
$2,493,094 in taxes in 1929, it is stated. “After considering 
these items would it not be to your benefit to give these rail- 
roads your whole-hearted cooperation by using the facilities 
which enable them to create this purchasing power and assist 
in your governmental supervision?” asks the communication. 


MINNESOTA TRUCK LEGISLATION 


A bill passed by the Minnesota legilsature, briefly described 
as requiring common carrier trucks to charge not less than rail 
rates for their services, was vetoed by the governor, through 
his failure to report it prior to adjournment of the legislature 
April 22. Discussing the “pocket” veto, Governor Olson said 
that, “expressed in frank terms, the purpose of the bill is to 
force common carrier trucks out of business and restore to the 
railroads the so-called less-than-carload business taken from 




















The Illinois Terminal Railroad System expects to place the 
first phase of its extensive improvements at St. Louis in opera- 


. ee 


Photograph of the artist’s drawing of the new terminal being constructed 
in the heart of the St. Louis business district by the Illinois Terminal 


Railroad System. 


tion the middle of this month. Early last year it began con- 
struction of a new double track elevated and subway 
route into the heart of downtown St. Louis and modern 
terminal and warehouse facilities at the terminus of its 
new line in the city. The new line extends from McKinley 
Bridge, over which the line enters St. Louis from East St. 
Louis, to the new terminal at Twelfth and Washington 
Avenues. The total length of the improvement is 13,641 
feet, made up of 3,327 feet of subway, 1,805 feet of surface 
track and 8,509 of elevated track. The new route elim- 
inates thirty-two grade crossings in St. Louis and reduces 
rail crossings at grade from ten to one. The project in- 
volves a new turn-out from McKinley Bridge, whence the 
route runs south along the river front, coming to grade 
at a point opposite Dock Street. Here are located classi- 
fication and interchange yards for west-side business. The 
route is again elevated, leaving the yards, and extends to 
North Market Street, where it turns west to Broadway and 
thence, in a southwardly curve, it extends to Howard and 
Twelfth Street where it comes to grade. The portal to 
the subway portion of the line is just south of Cass 
— the remainder being underground to the new 
erminal. 


The elevated portion of the new route has been com- 
Pleted and it is that part that will be placed in operation 
the middle of the month. The subway portion and the 
new terminal and warehouse facilities are well under way 
— is thought they will be in service by the first of the 








“Illinois Terminal Railroad Improvements 


The main building of the new terminal group will consist of 
a huge steel structure of the latest type, architecturally designed 
to fit into the St. Louis’ civic center development. It will 
have twelve main stories, covering an entire city block, 
with approximately 80,000 square feet on each level, and 
there will be four off-set stories for offices, surmounted by 
a massive tower. 

The freight terminals will be thirty feet below the 
surface of the street and will embody modern features of 
construction to facilitate rapid loading and unloading of 
cars. Eleven tracks entering the basement of the terminal 
building are provided for, with storage space for a hun- 
dred freight cars. Upper floors are reserved for manu- 
facturers and distributors. 

In addition to the terminal and warehouse facilities 
being constructed by the railroad, the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat and the St. Louis Star are constructing new 
buildings over and along the subway portion of the line. 
The Globe Democrat building is nearing completion and 
the Star building will be under way shortly, according to 
announcements. 

The Illinois Terminal is the only independent railroad 
entering St. Louis from the east over its own bridge and 
its line in St. Louis is completely electrified. Besides the 
increased facilities and expedited service expected to be 
provided by the new route, it will open an industrial ter- 
ritory to direct rail service not previously reached. A 
portion of the present surface route from McKinley 
Bridge will be abandoned, but that part south of Branch 
Street will be retained as a freight line to serve industries 
in the territory. 





Subway construction work under way on new route of the Illinois 
Terminal Railroad System in St. Louis. 
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them by trucks.” He referred to the fact that, under scales 
prescribed in the western trunk line class rate case, the rates 
of the railroads will be increased in the immediate future. The 
bill, which he said was supported by railroad interests, was 
designed to prevent further losses of traffic by the rail carriers. 
“I assume that the substantial rate increase about to take effect 
was at the solicitation of the railroads,’ he said. “In effect, 
therefore, they are asking the state to protect them from a 
situation which they contributed to bringing about.” 

Governor Olson expressed the view that any inequality in 
competitive opportunity between the two types of carriers might 
much more properly be met by taxation of the trucks. If truck 
companies are to be compelled to charge as high rates as are 
charged by the railroads, consistency would require application 
of the same principle to waterways, he pointed out, “and if we 
are to carry out that principle, why concern ourselves with 
waterway transportation?” 

Privately owned trucks used in the transportation of farm 
products, registered under the Minnesota motor vehicle law, 
number 40,835, he said; privately owned and operated trucks 
used in the transportation of goods for others for hire number 
66,855, and common carrier trucks, 233. The bill was directed at 
the common carrier truck. 


GREYHOUND OPERATIONS 


Greyhound Lines in 1930 operated 112,611,551 bus miles and 
carried 25,717,979 passengers. Consolidated net income in 1930 
amounted to $296,794, as compared with $1,337,812 in 1929. In 
accordance with its policy of developing two balanced systems 
in the east, says the announcement, the Greyhound Corporation 
in 1930 disposed of its principal subsidiaries in this territory to 
affiliated companies. This was one of the factors responsble 
for lower net income in the year. 

“Lines operating in the territory east of the Mississippi 
River,” says C. E. Wickman, president of the Greyhound Cor- 
poration, “experienced a substantial increase in revenues in 
1930, as compared with 1929, although in some of the industrial 
centers ticket sales declined. Revenue of the Greyhound Lines 
in the western states was smaller than in the previous year, 
explained in part by reduced tourist and commercial travel, and 
in part by new bus competition on the _ transcontinental 
routes. No important effect on bus revenues was observed to 
result from railroad rate cutting in the western states. Sched- 
ules and rates have been adjusted to meet new traffic conditions 
as they develop.” 


MOTOR TRAFFIC SURVEY 


The Michigan State Highway Department, in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, is conducting a survey of motor traffic from Canada and 
adjoining states. 

The major purpose of the survey, according to the bureau, 
is to determine, if possible, from the actual traffic on the roads, 
how much of the cost of township and county roads in Michigan 
should be paid by local taxpayers and how much should be 
spread over the state. The survey covers both automobiles and 
motor trucks. 


MOTOR RAIL SERVICE RATES 


The freight tariffs and the classification submitted to the 
Commission by James R. Bell, attorney for the Southern Pacific, 
proposing the establishment of a rail-truck freight service by 
the Pacific Motor Transport Co. over the rails of the Southern 
Pacific, have been withdrawn by Mr. Bell. They were withdrawn 
because no action had been taken by the Commission and the 
time when they were to have become effective was so near at 
hand that it was desirable to leave the matter in such a position 
that the Commission could dispose of it without having to watck 
the hands of the clock. (See Traffic World, April 4, p. 850.) 
Withdrawal of the tariffs, it was indicated, was being made so 
as to put the publications in shape for consideration without 
worry about the effective dates shown on them. The letter in 
which Mr. Bell suggested return of the publications was phrased 
to indicate to those at the Commission that they would be re- 
dated and again offered for filing. Withdrawal, therefore, leaves 
the subject, on its merits, in the position it held when the Com- 
mission began considering it. 


MOTOR VEHICLE AND ROAD VALUE 


An estimate made by the American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion of the value of highways and motor vehicles combined is 
about $30,000,000,000, exceeding the book investment value, 
$26,000,000,000, of “railroad roadbed, terminals and rolling stock.” 
The annual highway operating cost, an announcement by the 
association says, is believed to be in excess of $8,000,000,000. 
That, the association’s statement says, puts highway activities 
in first place with double the annual volume of expenditures of 
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the national government. Continuing, the statement 


» in 
says: Part, 
Analyzing the figures, the cost of reproduction of pay 
grading and bridges on roads and streets is estimated at $4 nts 
000. Federal aid and state highways (208,000 miles) are valy - pe 
$4,550,000,000; surfaced county and local roads (454,000 mile * 
$4,540,000,000; unimproved dirt roads (2,363,000 miles)’ at $1 181) = 
000; city streets (200,000 miles estimated) at $4,500,000,000, ’ am 
Based on an average gasoline consumption of 12 miles per gall 
motor vehicles run over 168 billion miles annually; average an on, 
mileage, about 6,300. If one vehicle could travel to the sun ninete 
three million miles away, it would make 903 round trips each = 
to equal the mileage of motor vehicles in the United States, ve 





REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended April 18 totaled 
760,002 cars, the largest weekly loading thus far this year anq 
an increase of 22,068 cars as compared with the loading for 
the preceding week, according to the car service division 9 
the American Railway Association. Increases were reported jp 
the total loading of all commodities except coal and coke. Loag. 
ing in the corresponding periods of 1930 and 1929 were 892.79. 
and 1,005,880 cars, respectively. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended April 
18 and for the corresponding period of 1930 was reported as 
follows: j 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,134 and 6,190: live 
stock, 1,936 and 1,763; coal, 33,349 and 29,781; coke, 1,267 and 2169: 
forest products, 2,352 and 2,861; ore, 552 and 1,709; merchandise. 1, 
C. L., 61,841 and_ 67,219; miscellaneous, 73,592 and 88,919; total, 193]. 
181,023; 1930, 200,610; 1929, 236,420. % 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,864 and 2,857: 
live stock, 1,403 and 1,466; coal, 29,728 and 32,161; coke, 3,356 and 4,708: 
forest products, 1,562 and 2,619; ore, 1,522 and 3,783; merchandise 
L. C. L., 46,691 and 52,235; miscellaneous, 65,055 and 84,206; total’ 
1931, 152,181; 1930, 184,035; 1929, 206,803. ‘ 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 301 and 232; live 
stock, 50 and 64; coal, 25,115 and 32,706; coke, 256 and 338; forest 
products, 1,007 and i,393; ore, 75 and 140; merchandise, L. C, L, 
6,249 and 7,266; miscellaneous, 9,537 and 10,181; 1931, 42,590; 1939. 
52,320; 1929, 54,642. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,108 and 3,754; live 
stock, 1,032 and 1,266; coal, 12,405 and 17,069; coke, 397 and 464; for- 
est products, 10,570 and 17,245; ore, 742 and 1,095; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 37,800 and 40,325; miscellaneous, 54,530 and 61,486; total, 1931, 
121,584; 1930, 142,704; 1929, 154,530. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,703 and 7,999; 
live stock, 5,576 and 5,566; coal, 3,523 and 3,916; coke, 940 and 1,523: 
forest products, 8,682 and 14,894; ore, 1,813 and 3,038; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 27,956 and 32,436; miscellaneous, 30,113 and 38,051; total, 1931, 
87,306; 1930, 107,423; 1929, 133,116. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 12,467 and 
11,315; live stock, 9,525 and 10,299; coal, 4,722 and 6,109; coke, 115 and 
168; forest products, 6,008 and 10,521; ore, 2,371 and 3,126; merchandise, 
L. . L., 29,635 and 34,217; miscellaneous, 43,191 and 52,328; total, 
1931, 108,034; 1930, 128,083; 1929, 139,775. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,038 and 5,058; 
live stock, 2,482 and 2,866; coal, 2,151 and 3,319; coke, 51 and 9; 
forest products, 3,922 and 7,226; ore, 343 and 559; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 15,186 and 15,782; miscellaneous, 38,111 and 42,626; total, 1931, 
67,284; 1930, 77,531; 1929, 80,594. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 39,615 and 37,405; live 
stock, 22,004 and 23,290; coal, 110,993 and 125,061; coke, 6,382 and 
9,464; forest products, 34,103 and 56,759; ore, 7,418 and 13,450; mer- 
chandise, . C. L., 225,358 and 249,480; miscellaneous 314,129 and 
377,797; total, 1931, 760,002; 1930, 892,706; 1929, 1,005,880. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1931 1930 1929 

Five weeks in January.......... 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 
Four weeks in February........ 2,835,680 3,506,899 3,797,183 
Four weeks in March........... 2,939,817 3,515,733 3,837,736 
Week ended April 4............ 728,511 908,059 958,225 
Week ended April 11............ 737,934 911,316 973,152 
Week ended April 18............ 760,002 892,706 1,005,880 

PRON, asada ds scaenamortenes 11,492,486 13,981,265 15,090,785 


NORTH WESTERN WINS SAFETY AWARD 


The Chicago & North Western has been named winner of 
the class A award in the annual steam railroad accident pre 
vention contest, according to a letter received by Fred W. Sar- 
gent, president of the road, from C. W. Bergquist, president of 
the National Safety Council. This award, made for the greatest 
reduction in casualty rates (killed and injured) among employes 
on duty in train, train service, and non-train accidents, was 
determined on the basis of million man-hours worked as show! 
in the official records of the Commission. Class A includes rail- 
roads on which employes worked more than 100 million mal 
hours. 

A trophy in recognition of the record will be received by 
President Sargent at a dinner in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
on May 19, at which time the National Safety Council will be 
host to the officials of the winning roads in each classification. 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber # 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEETING 


“what is fair and what is not fair depends upon the cor- 
respondence or the non-correspondence of practice with prin- 
ciple,” said Thomas F. Woodlock, assistant editor of the Wall 
Street Journal, formerly a member of the Interstate Commerce 
commission, in discussion of the subject, “What Is Fair Com- 
petition in Transportation?” at the transportation and commu- 
nication department round table of the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States at Atlantic City 

i] 29. 

a opening a discussion of the question, said he, it was ad- 
visable to have clearly in mind the principles with which prac- 
tice should correspond and he believed all could agree: 


First: That the public is entitled to any form of transportation 
which is better or cheaper—or both—than are existing forms; 

Second: That, in general, those who use transportation should 
nay for the service; there is no reason in equity why anyone should 


directly or indirectly pay anyone else’s fare or anyone else’s freight; 


' Third: That the public is not obliged to support any form of 
transportation that cannot economically justify itself by paying its 
own way, and paying it in full. 


“In this country,” continued he, “we employ five means of 
transportation—rail, highway, water, air and pipe lines. Each 
no doubt, has its place in our economy. The place of each 
determines itself actually by competition. The problem is to 
discover the rules necessary to make and keep that competition 
fair. Each form of transportation is entitled to such place as 
it can win and hold by fair competition, none is entitled to 
special protection or subsidy; each is entitled to a fair field, and 
the field of each is that in which it can render better and 
cheaper service than can the others. The problem is to discover 
thos fields to the end that all forms of transportation may be 
employed to best advantage of the public, including those who 
own and operate and those who use them. One thing, however, 
must be kept clearly in mind. All forms of transportation, other 
than rail, compete selectively; that is, they compete for cer- 
tain classes Of business only and not for all, and they do not 
hold themselves out as do the railroads to furnish a complete 
service at all times. This fundamentally differentiates their 
cases from that of the rail, and if the public is to have a com: 
plete service it must pay for that service. 

“Railroads, of course, are and always must be our principal 
means of transportation. Of all the freight that moves within 
our borders at least three-quarters moves on the rails. Railroad 
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transportation fulfills the second requirement just stated—that 
is, it pays its own way. It receives no subsidies and has no 
revenue beyond what it receives in fares and charges. It pays 
all its own costs—operating. maintenance and depreciation of 
plant. It does this, moreover, under strict regulation by public 
authority, which controls its rates and charges, its security 
issues, its extensions and abandonments of plant and services, 
and many of its actions and practices with respect to its patrons. 
Up to within a very few years railroad transportation enjoyed 
almost an exclusive field in the United States except for Great 
Lakes shipping. 

“You will, I am sure, prefer that I should abstain from in 
troducing figures into what is really an attempt to discern prin- 
ciple. I shall, therefore, in taking up, in order, the various 
forms of transportation, neglect statistics so far as is possible. 
We know, however, that the nation has spent colossal sums of 
money in the past 20 years and especially in the last 10 years 
on highway construction. We know that in the past 20 years, 
notably in the past 10 years, motors have multiplied upon the 
highways like a swarm of locusts. And we know that in the 
past 10 years these motors have taken from the rails about 
one-third of the passengers that then traveled by rail, and one- 
third of the less-than-carload freight that then moved by rail, 
and in addition, all the increase in both that would normally 
have occurred since then to the rail carriers. Motor trucks, 
moreover, have eaten into the carload freight of the railroads 
to a considerable extent. That is real competition; much the 
most serious that the railroads have to face.” 


Meeting Cost of Highway 

Mr. Woodlock asked the following questions with respect 
to highway competition with the railroads: Has it been “fair” 
competition? Is transportation by highway in fact cheaper and 
better than by rail? Is it paying its way? Should it, like rail 
transportation, be regulated? If so, in what respect and to 
what extent? Should regulation of the railroad be relaxed by 
reason of this competition and, if so, in what respect and to 
what extent? 

Asking another question, ““‘Who should pay the cost of these 
highways and how?” Mr. Woodlock said the British Royal 
Commission on Transport recommended that two-thirds of the 
annual cost of highway maintenance should be assessed on the 
motor traffic and one-third on general taxes, admitting that this 
division was not based on any dependable statistics. 

“I believe that I am safe in saying that we have not as yet 








Loading and Unloading Steel Sheets 


Loading and unloading steel sheets have been a source of 
embarrassment to traffic managers and shipping departments 
for years. Handling individual sheets is slow and tedious and 
the problem of bracing or loading in such manner that the load 
will carry through to destination satisfactorily has been difficult 
to solve. The accompanying illustrations show one of the 
methods that have been adopted as a solution of the difficulties. 
The picture on the left shows a “jacklift” truck placing a pile 
of sheets in the end of a box car. The lift-truck load rests on 
wooden braces, which, in turn, are set on runners on the floor 








of the car. This permits handling the load as a unit in and out 
of the car and sets up the framework around which the bracing 
to hold the load in place while in transit is built. The right- 
hand picture shows the removal of the load at destination and 
delivery to a motor truck by the lift-truck. A winch on the 
motor truck further contributes to the reduction in manual or 
back effort by helping the truck up the ramp from the car floor. 
Chain clamps are used in this instance to bind the sheets to- 
gether. This combination makes it possible for one man to load 
and unload a car of sheets in a few minutes that would require 
hours by older methods. 
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fully available in this country the information which would 
enable us to allocate with certainty the cost of highway main- 
tenance to the traffic responsible for the wear in exact propor- 
tion of wear to use,” said he. 

“But we can with much confidence recognize as a principle 
that, speaking broadly, the costs of highway maintenance, in- 
cluding interest and amortization, should be assessed upon the 
motor vehicles that use the highways to the extent that these 
costs can be allocated to wear destruction by use against deteri- 
oration by weather.” 

Mr. Woodlock said wear by use was mainly determined by 
weight and speed in accordance with the well-known formula 
expressing momentum and impact, and added: 


Now, if we are to aim—as I think we should—at assessing upon 
each class of motor vehicle that uses the highways its proper share 
of highway maintenance costs, we shall find that it provides us 
with a key to the really important question—namely, under what 
conditions of speed and weight is motor transportation economical 
as compared with railroad transportation? Speed, it must be re- 
membered, is largely determinant of economic radius of operation. 

Modern railroad construction contemplates weight-units of at 
least 100,000 pounds, and speed of at least 50 miles per hour. Modern 
highways, speaking broadly, contemplate weight-units of around 4,000 
pounds travelling at a speed of 50 miles per hour. Assume a perfect 
motor of 4,000 pounds traveling at 50 miles per hour with the best 
spring and tire equipment available; assume a motor truck weighing 
with load, 30,000 pounds, with the best springs that can be applied 
to such a vehicle, and the best tires of widest tread; the truck 
traveling at 18 miles per hour will exert a larger impact upon the 
highway than will the motor car at 50 miles per hour and will 
unquestionably do an even greater amount of damage thereto. It 
must also be remembered that impact is effective not only upon the 
highway but also on the impinging vehicle and that in so far as 
impact is a factor in vehicle damage it is subject to the same law 
as in the case of highway damage, so far as speed is concerned. 

Could we ascertain within limits of reasonable accuracy, as I 
think we can by careful tests, the various amounts of damage done 
to various classes of highways by the various classes of motor- 
vehicles at various rates of speed, together with the deterioration of 
the various classes of highways by weathering under the various 
climatic conditions obtaining in this country, we should have most 
of the data necessary to a proper allocation of highway maintenance 
costs over busses, motor cars and motor trucks in proportion to 
their destructive effects. Combining with those the data, equally 
ascertainable, of the operating cost, including maintenance repairs 
and depreciation on each class of vehicle, we should be able to 
arrive pretty closely at the true cost of transportation by each class 
for a given number of miles run. And we could determine whether 
or not such transportation by each class was cheaper than trans- 
portation by rail and at what limits of weight and speed it became 
or ceased to be cheaper. Furthermore, we could—and should—place 
limits upon both weight and speed at those points where transporta- 
tion ceased to be economical, for there is no sense in permitting, much 
less encouraging, the use of uneconomical transportation. 


Common Carriers Should Pay Special Tax 


Asserting that highways in modern times, since the inven- 
tion of the railroad, had been mainly used for private con- 
venience rather than for common carrier service and that it 
was with this general purpose in view that they were con- 
structed. Mr. Woodlock said it seemed not unreasonable “that 
those who use them for common carrier service and profit 
should pay a special tax for that privilege in addition to paying 
their full share of maintenance costs.” Nor should there be 
left out of calculation the damage to human life and limb on the 
streets and highways compared to the damage to life and limb 
on the rails, said he. 

“I permit myself a guess,” continued he, “and that is that 
much of the present transportation of passengers by motor bus 
and of freight by motor truck is, in fact, when charged with 
all the costs properly attributable thereto, more expensive than 
transportation by rail, and that this is particularly true of long 
distance transportation, and I permit myself the suspicion that 
at least a part of such transportation is, in fact, conducted at a 
loss to those who are conducting it, owing to their neglect of 
the element of depreciation prior to its becoming complete. 

“If my reasoning thus far is correct, the logic points to 
weight and speed limit as the factors by which taxation for 
highway maintenance should be controlled—with, of course, a 
strict enforcement of speed limit. Consumption of gasoline has 
no necessary relation to either. It is a most convenient form of 
taxation and no doubt should be preserved, but the problem of 
taxation must be approached, if it is to be satisfactorily solved 
from the other angle.” 


Regulation of Highway Carriers 


Taking up the question of regulation of carriers on the 
highways, Mr. Woodlock said he believed it to be desirable that 
such regulation as was found to be necessary should be con- 
ducted by the state to the limit that state powers were effective 
and that as little as possible should be left for the federal gov- 
ernment to do in that way, but that he was not prepared to 
suggest in any detail the lines of division between the two zones. 
Continuing, he said: 


As to the matter to be regulated, it seems to me clear that com- 
mon carriers should be controlled as to rates, at least so far as their 
publication is concerned, and they should be held to published rates 
to prevent discrimination. This matter of discriminatien is the all- 
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important thing to guard against in regulating common Carrierg 

the highways. There is no doubt that at the present time this >," 
ticular evil is widespread—if we may believe a fraction of what. 
hear. From time immemorial common carrier law has been adamm 
upon this point and whatever provisions are necessary to — 
discrimination out of the situation should be incorporated jn en 
Whether they should be controlled as to the measure of the Tates 
—that is, whether maxima should be prescribed, would, I think, de 
upon whether exclusive routes were granted under the ‘“‘conven ene 
and necessity” wg oe If this principle be not observed—] think 
it should—and the highway is to be open for competitive hauling, ; 
would seem that no necessity would exist for regulation of the measure 
of rates. It is obviously desirable that common Carriers for hire shal] 
file regular reports of their operations and finances. r 

As regards contract carriers the case is not so clear and I am 
not prepared to offer an opinion as to the scope of regulation desir. 
able in their case, further than to repeat that those who use the 
public highways for profit may properly be taxed for that Privilege 
over the above taxation for costs of maintenance. And it may well 
be questioned whether the interstate comity as to license tags shoyjj 
include commercial tags. 

There remains the question as to what relaxation of railroad 
regulation is necessary to put the railroads upon even terms with 
their highway competitors. It seems to me that for light upon this 
point we must consult principles and follow the logic that they sug: 
gest. Just as we started with the inquiry concerning the economy in 
highway transportation—if any—we may appropriately follow the 
same line of questioning with respect to the economy 4 rail trans. 
portation in the expectations that it will give us a key to the answer 

We know that density of traffic is the main factor in determining 
whether or not it will pay to construct a railroad. We know that 
about one-quarter of the railroad mileage shows a density of freight 
traffic of less than 200,000 ton-mlies per mile of road per annum. We 
know that a large part of this mileage consists of branch lines built 
upon the theory that they would be ‘‘feeders’’ to the main lines. 
And we know that the transportation furnished by_these lines jg 
uneconomical in that it costs more than it brings. We know, too, 
that it is mainly short distance transportation. It seems to me that 
it follows inevitably that this transportation, passenger as well as 
freight, belongs naturally to the motor vehicle—running either on the 
rails or on the right of way where the rails have lain and that the 
railroad is the natural agency to operate these motor vehicles, if 
it cares to do so. And it further seems to me that wherever the 
railroad company sees its way to substitute motor vehicle trans. 
portation for train-transportation at a saving of cost or a gain in 
efficiency, or both, it should be allowed to do so. In short the 
railroad is fairly entitled to protect its own business by meeting 
such competition as it can economically meet. Regulatory policy 
should recognize this as a ——_ and modify regulatory practice 
so far as is necessary to give effect to the principle. Beyond this 
general suggestion I do not feel warranted in attempting an answer 
to this question. 


\Problems Presented by Waterways 


Turning to waterways, Mr. Woodlock said they were “a 
burning question,” and that it certainly was not his desire to 
say anything likely to increase the temperature of the discus 
sion. He preferred to approach that phase of the question from 
the viewpoint of the facts as they were—the internal waterways 
continued and maintained at public cost “and let us forget the 
cost of both construction and maintenance.” He referred to the 
conditions imposed by the Denison barge line expansion act 
and said if a barge line operator could buy tugs and barges, buy 
or lease terminals, and could operate on the waterways as 4 
common carrier so as to get out of the business his operating 
costs, his taxes and a return on the capital invested in plant, 
“all this in competition with rail or highway carrier—his com: 
petition is, apparently, to be considered economically justif- 
able.” 

“In any event,” said he, “it is going to be maintained as 4 
permanent possibility. I see no likelihood of tolls ever being 
assessed on river transportation nor do I see any likelihood that 
water-borne transportation will ever be required to bear the 
costs of maintenance of channels, much less interest on theif 
construction costs. In the circumstances the question whether 
competition of this sort is fair is moot. 

“A question, however, which is not moot is whether the 
government of the United States is a fair competitor with its 
own citizens when it operates a barge line upon these watel- 
ways as a common carrier. I shall do no more than state that 
question. The facts are known to all, and are not in dispute. 

The question of the competition of coastal and lake ship 
ping and shipping intercoastally through the Panama Canal was 
largely a question of rate regulation, said Mr. Woodlock, and 
he added: 


Should coastal and intercoastal lines be required to file tariffs 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, and should the Commission 
have authority over their rates? Dissolution of the intercoastal con 
ference has left those rates in a completely elastic state with we 
result that traffic such as is being diverted from rail carriers, is 
being carried at a loss—that is, wastefully. The Panama Canal has 
exercised since the war a profound influence upon railroad traffic; 
should it be definitely fitted into the country’s transportation system 
through regulation of rates? If I may express an opinion of my OW? 
I think it should—if, for no other reason, that such a step is 2 desir, 
able preliminary to a proper settlement of the vexed question 
fourth section relief for the transcontinental rail carriers. This CoD 
sideration is not pressing the case of the coastal and lake shippins. 
I admit that this phase of the subject is difficult and that opinions 
widely differ, and in expressing opinion at all I have certainly ™ 
wish to seem dogmatic. ss A 

The Congress has in the transportation act, section 500, mad 
clear its policy ‘‘to promote economy and develop water transporte: 
tion service and facilities in connection with the commerce of er 
United States,’ but in the same breath it added, “and to foster 4” 
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erve in full vigor both rail and water transportation.’’ Just what 
_ words may mean when translated into action I shall have to 
os to others to explain. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 


ieterpreted them to mean that a barge-line certificate of convenience 
— necessity was not to be granted or withheld upon the same con- 


igeration as those which would govern in the case of application of 
ral carrier for new construction. I wonder why? I now wonder all 
oe more because I concurred in that deceision myself! Whith which 
confession I leave the waterways. 


Airways and Pipe Lines 


As to airways as new competition in transportation, Mr. 
Woodlock, begging pardon for a “wretched joke,” said: “We are 
till much up in the air, and that so far as imagination and the 
future are concerned we may as well admit that the sky is the 
jmit.” He felt reasonably sure, however, that the railroads 
should be free to make use of the air when, as and if, they 
found it could be utilized as a feeding into and out of railroad 
grvice in such @ way as to increase or protect railroad service 
and revenues. 

The pipe lines presented a real problem, said he, particularly 
now that they transported gasoline. Continuing, he said: 


They are theoretically common carriers and are so recognized by 
the law. Great practical difficulties, however, confront their func- 
tioning truly in_ this way and, in fact, no one seriously expects 
them to do so. Such is certainly not the intention of those who are 
already using them and who are planning a wide extension of that 
yse. They constitute a serious threat to what has been and still is 
a source of very remunerative traffic, notwithstanding the effect of 
the refinery competition upon rates. There is nothing in the avail- 
able evidence to indicate that, given a sufficiently large and steady 
yolume of traffic, transportation of oil and gasoline by pipe lines is 
not, at least, as cheap and efficient as any other form of transporta- 
tion. Pipe lines pay their way as they go. It is fair competition, 
so far as we can see, in that sense of the word, and the rail carriers 
must meet it as best they can, without expecting that any hindrance 
of an artificial kind shall be placed upon the pipe lines. Liberality 
in the grant of fourth section relief to enable them to meet competi- 
tion where there is competition seems one thing to which they are 
reasonably entitled. Perhaps the right to purchase or build pipe lines 
as feeders might be valuable under certain circumstances. 

If the time should come when it is mechanically practical for the 
pipe lines to function as real common carriers for many and small 
shippers of gasoline, their rates will become of importance and should, 
of course, be subject to strict regulation. That time, however, has 
probably not yet arrived. These are venturesome spirits who believe 
that this kind of transportation will be adapted in time to other 
commodities. When that time comes the same general principle will 


apply. 


In conclusion, Mr. Woodlock reiterated the thought with 
which he began—that the only safe guide available through thé 
maze of facts was principle, and that, however complex the 
facts might be, and were, the principles that determined the 
fairness of competition were neither obscure nor many. 


Bowen Speaks for Motors 


Ivan Bowen, counsel for the Greyhound Corporation, said 

that, before the railroad executives last November disclosed 
“their policy of carrying on a campaign of economic and po- 
litical sabotage against other forms of transportation and affili- 
ated industries,’ Mr. Woodlock had issued a declaration of war 
in which the railroads were advised to fight. Thereafter, the 
executives, he said, issued their declaration of policy and forces 
Were put in motion “to encourage the enactment of laws in 
the several states providing for restrictions on the weight, size, 
load, and speed of motor vehicles and also more adequate meth- 
ods of taxing these vehicles.” 
_ “The subject being ‘What Is Fair Competition?’ we are 
justified in analyzing the background from which the railroads 
have launched their powerful campaign against what they term 
subsidized competition,” said he. 

In 1862, he continued, there was voted by Congress for the 
construction of a typical western railroad ten full sections of 
land for each mile of railroad built. Additional land grants 
Were made and government bonds were issued for this railroad, 
said he. He referred to the large profit he said the promoters 
made, and the large stock and bond issues of the road. 

“This railroad,” he continued, “for the purpose of destroy- 
ing its highway competition, has now paralleled every mile of 
their operation with its own highway transportation agency and 
operates the same on a direct subsidy from its railroad revenues. 
I say subsidy, because it was established with funds received 
ftom railroad revenues and its losses have been advanced from 
the railroad treasury. The highway carrier of this railroad has 
operated at a loss ever since its organization and is today oper- 
ating ata loss. How long, I ask you, would the business of any 
vet oe, Sentlemen last under such conditions? Is it fair com- 
__After referring to other railroad land grants, Mr. Bowen 
= he was not decrying the fact that government aid was so 
ao but we do beg the privilege of inspecting the gar- 
th 8 of this claimant of justice who is now crying with all 
* virtue of Casar’s wife—‘subsidized competition.’ ” 
thre The stock response of these railroads who benefited 
ugh government subsidy is that they assumed certain obli- 
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gations which have more than repaid the government,” said he, 
referring to reduced land grant rates on transportation of gov- 
ernment property. 

“The railroads would not voluntarily give up this business,” 
he asserted, adding that the obligations imposed on the railroads 
under the land grants “are not burdensome on the railroads, 
but, to the contrary, in themselves constitute a subsidy from 
the government.” He declared, in effect, that, under the trans- 
portation act, the railroads were under the “fostering guardian- 
ship” of the government as the Supreme Court had said. “We 
are not here concerned about this railroad demand for a gov- 
ernmental protectorate over its property except in so far as it is 
to be used as an instrument of destruction of other forms of 
transportation and industry,” he said. For the purpose of pro- 
tecting the railroad from competition, hundreds of bills had 
been introduced in state legislatures, he said; the object was to 
increase the cost of the use of the highway. 

Referring to day coach rate reductions in the west and south, 
he said this traffic was being subsidized out of freight earnings 
and that no curb was placed on a railroad’s “wasteful expendi- 
tures to destroy highway passenger transportation which is 
giving the public a low cost and convenient services.” 

“The railroads have hesitated at no expense or effort to 
spread false propaganda that highway carriers are furnished 
free the use of their roadway,” said he. “When confronted 
with the facts that the highways are built out of motor license 
taxes, that the highway carrier pays double the railroad per 
cent of gross in taxes, that a bus pays twenty times the tax 
of an average private automobile, and that the railroad publicity 
as to subsidized competition is not well grounded and is mis- 
leading, their spokesmen resort to vilification.” 

Mr. Bowen quoted from editorial remarks of the Railway 
Age in support of the latter part of his statement. He asked 
what other business would organize and carry on an attack 
against the interest of its customers as the railroads had done 
against the “welfare of the motor industry, petroleum industry, 
the rubber industry and affiliated concerns, customers who have 
contributed heavily to railroad tonnage? What have the hold- 
ers of securities of certain railroads to say about a management 
that will deliberately antagonize the heaviest shippers?” 

Asking what should be the attitude of the highway carrier 
and affiliated industries in view “of the form railroad competi- 
tion has taken,” Mr. Bowen said the motor interests had made 
headway in the organization for defense and that their potential 
strength and aggressiveness was sufficient to start a counter 
attack on the railroads of a character similar to “that waged 
against the highway user.” He said some railroads, however, 
were “hedging” for traffic and for policy reasons—that a number 
of railroads refused to go along with the program “of destruc- 
tion” and some openly opposed it. He said the proper attitude 
for the motor interests was to strengthen their organization for 
defensive purposes and to devote their energies to the economic 
development of their business. He said the motor industry 
should “profit by the mistakes” of the railroads and be impressed 
with the wisdom of the principles enunciated by Edwin G. 
Parker, chairman of the committee on business ethics of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, who said: 


Every business enterprise should deserve and command success 
because of the excellence of its own products and service rather than 
because of the shortcomings or misfortunes of its competitors. Com- 
petition in service is always in the public interest. 

But the seeking of a business advantage through efforts directed 
to harm a competitor is unethical and wasteful and will receive the 
unqualified condemnation of all right-thinking men. Whatever form 
such efforts may take entails economic waste and is repugnant to 
the public interest. 


ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 


Class I railroads the first three months of 1931 placed 3,855 
new freight cars in service, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. In the same period last 
year, 24,798 new freight cars were placed in service. Of the 
new freight cars installed in the first three months this year, 
1,669 were box cars, while there were 1,884 new coal cars in- 
stalled. In addition there were installed in the three months’ 
period this year 131 flat cars, 170 refrigerator cars and one 
miscellaneous car. 

The railroads on April 1 this year had 7,516 new freight cars 
on order compared with 37,117 on the same day last year. 

The railroads also placed in service in the first three months 
this year 34 new locomotives, compared with 189 in the same 
period in 1930. New locomotives on order on April 1 this year 
totaled 86 compared with 442 on the same day last year. 

Freight cars or locomotives leased or otherwise acquired 
are not included in the above figures. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





MARINE COMMITTEE STUDIES 


Proposals of railroads for ownership of water carriers and 
regulation of port-to-port water transportation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are to be studied by a subcommittee of 
the national standing committee on the merchant marine 
recently appointed by T. V. O’Connor, chairman of the Shipping 
Board, under authority of the fourth national merchant marine 
conference held in Washington last January. 

The subcommittee is composed of H. B. Walker, chairman; 
J. C. Rohlfs, Malcolm M. Stewart and George A. Marr. 

Mr. O’Connor has been made permanent chairman of the 
main committee. Other subcommittees appointed and the sub- 
jects to be dealt with follow: 

Methods of increasing patronage for American ships: H. B. 
Walker, chairman; Malcolm M. Stewart, J. C. Rohlfs. 

Adequate mail pay for high speed ships: Ernest Lee 
Jahncke, chairman; H. G. Smith, H. B. Walker. 

Government aid to ships not benefited by mail contracts: 
J. C. Rohlfs, chairman; J. T. Lykes, H. B. Walker, Malcolm M. 
Stewart. 

Foreign competition in indirect trade: H. B. Walker, chair- 
man; Malcolm M. Stewart, Robert C. Tuttle, J. C. Rohifs. 

Safety of marine workers: Robert C. Tuttle, chairman; 
George A. Marr, J. T. Lykes. 

Panama Canal tolls and measurement: J. T. Lykes, chair- 
man; J. C. Rohifs, H. B. Walker. 

Safety of life at sea: T. V. 
Walker, H. G. Smith. 

Construction of naval vessels in private American yards: 
H. G. Smith, chairman; T. V. O’Connor, J. C. Rohlfs. 

Cost differential in the operation of United States vs. foreign 
ships: H. G. Smith, chairman; T. V. O’Connor, H. B. Walker, 
Robert C. Tuttle, J. C. Rohlfs. 

The subcommittees have been authorized at their discretion 
to consult outside sources of information and directed to submit 
preliminary reports on their respective subjects by July 1, these 
reports to be considered at a meeting of the full committee. 
It is expected that final reports of all subcommittees will be 
submitted well in advance of the next session of Congress. 

Chairman O’Connor, at the organization meeting of the com- 
mittee April 24, stressed the importance of the work before the 
committee, pointing out the great opportunity that lay before 
it of rendering constructive service to the American merchant 
marine. The committee feels that the outstanding problem now 
confronting American shipping is the stimulation of public 
interest in the merchant marine, with a view to obtaining a 
greater share of patronage for American lines. 


O’Connor, chairman; H. B. 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Full cargo activity in grain remains the principal feature of 
the market, and, although demand eased somewhat, the twelve 
fixtures reported in the last week was only slightly below the 
number for the previous week. Rates advanced one-half cent to 
a basis of 11 cents Antwerp-Rotterdam from Montreal for first 
half of May loading, which furnished most of the activity. For 
later buying rates are somewhat easier, there being inquiry for 
last half May at 10% cents and one fixture for June was made at 
10 cents. There is at present little interest in Gulf cargoes and 
regular liners are taking care of this business at present. 

Freight brokers’ reviews of the full cargo markets are opti- 
mistic in regard to the grain situation, predicing that, with mod- 
erate demand, rates should hold their own for the next month or 
so. Rates from Montreal are still low enough to prevent much 
laid-up tonnage from being withdrawn, and good demand for the 
Plate has drawn many vessels in that direction. 

Less activity has been noted in other divisions of the mar- 
ket, but the grain market demand has held rates firm. South 
American inquiry for coal cargoes has developed, tonnage being 
required for Santos for end May-early June loading at $2.70 and 
for Pernambuco for end April-early May. A fixture of a coal 
cargo for West Italy on the basis of $2.10 was also reported. 

Fixtures for transatlantic sugar cargoes dropped off, only 
four being reported during the week. There has been no further 
inquiry for Cuba and only one for a cargo from Santo Domingo 
for middle May loading. There are no developments in the lum- 
ber or tankers divisions. 


The Grace Line announced the receipt of an official com. 
munication from the Consulate General of Peru, Stating that 
effective May 1, the consular fees for certification of invoices 
on freight shipments to Peru will be 5 per cent of the value oj 
the consular invoice, 3 per cent of the amount to be payable g 
the port of shipments and 2 per cent at destination in Pery, 

A new all-water fast express service between the Philippines 
China, Japan and New York, via Victoria, B. C., and the Panam, 
Canal, is announced by the American Mail Line, effective wit, 
the sailing of the steamship President Lincoln from Manil, 
May 30. The fast service, it is stated, is made possible by the 
short route of the vessels of the line over the Great Circle trac; 
on the North Pacific and transshipment of the merchandise t 
the coastwise steamer, H. F. Alexander, at Vivtoria. 

Ralph J. Chandler, vice-president of the Los Angeles Steam. 
ship Company, has announced that the coastwise steamers Yale 
and Harvard, operating between Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
will provide a north and south overnight store door delivery 
service between Los Angeles, 125 points in southern California 
and San Francisco during the season at joint through rates, 
Rates will include marine insurance and all terminal expense, 
Several motor trucking organizations will participate in the 
service. 

Beginning with the steamer Zacapa, due at Philadelphia April 
29 and New York May 1, all of the United Fruit Company’s yes. 
sels northbound from Santa Marta will call at Philadelphia and 
will discharge all passengers there, as the vessels will remain 
there a day before proceeding to New York to discharge the 
remainder of their cargo. 

The Port of New York Authority has applied to Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Seymour Lowman to have put into 
operation the section of the Copeland-Parker act providing for 
a twenty-four-hour inspection service for incoming Vessels at 
quarantine here. 

Supporting the Port Authority’s application are forty-seven 
leading steamship companies which operate ships entering the 
port at the rate of 4,657 a year. This constitutes far more than 
a majority of the shipping interests of the Port of New York. 

Inspection period at quarantine now is from sunrise to sur 
set, with service at other times possible if the steamship com- 
panies provide private tugs for health officers to board vessels 
at quarantine. 

According to the Port Authority report, 35 per cent of the 
ships entering the Port of New York arrive outside of official 
quarantine inspection hours. Vessels arriving after sunset are 
subjected to an average delay of six hours before they can 
receive approval from the public health officials and proceed to 
their piers. 


SURPLUS SEA TONNAGE AND U.S. 


The United States cannot be successfully charged with 
contributing to the surplus of sea-going tonnage of the world, 
according to the Bureau of Research of the Shipping Board. 

The amount of obsolete tonnage scrapped in this country 
in the last nine years is more than double the volume of new 
construction, says the bureau. 

The latter part of 1922 there were about 13 million tons 
of surplus vessels in the world. Obsolete types of merchant 
vessels are being weeded out of the American merchant marine 
and the expense of maintaining unusable vessels in idle statis 
is being eliminated, according to the bureau. The United 
States, it continues, has carried out a program of transferring 
government-owned vessels to private hands and of scrappllé 
idle vessels unlikely to be needed for active operation. wa" 

“Largely as a result of this program 82 American lines 
with 700 ships of two and one-half million gross tons now él 
gaged in the foreign and non-contiguous trades are 88 per cell 
privately owned and are rendering efficient service in the trans 
portation of the nation’s commerce,” says the bureau, and adds: 

During the period 1866 to 1913 American ships carried an annual 
average of 14.6 per cent of our total water-borne imports and &X 
ports. In 1914 this proportion fell to less than 10 per cent. . 
From 1922 to 1930, inclusive, American ships carried an annual 
average of nearly 34 per cent in value and 41 per cent in volume . 
our total water-borne foreign commerce. This is more than Americal 
ships carried in any similar period in over 60 years. ' lar 

The progress that has been made since the inauguration of regua 
American flag services under the control and with the cooperatity 
of the United States Shipping Board in foreign trade is — 
by reason of the fact that the bulk of the ships in these < shige 3 oN 
had to compete throughout these years with foreign ships 0 me 
war construction, while our ships are largely products of the war-"it 
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shipbuilding program. Contrary to the opinions sometimes expressed 
of the shortcomings of the many vessels built during the emergency 
these vessels have functioned remarkably well and have been an 
are rendering useful service in providing a nucleus for a modern 
American merchant marine. Another important factor has been the 
increased employment of American seamen. 

As an example of the competition encountered by American flag 
ships during this pioneering period in essential world trade routes, 
the records disclose that from 1922 to 1930, inclusive, of ocean-going 
ships of 2,000 gross tons and over, 2,067 ships of over 13 million 
gross tons were built. Great Britain built 1,347 of over 8,380,000 
tons; Germany 281 of over 1,850,000; France 154 of over 933,000; Italy 
103 of over 809,000; Japan 130 of over 706,000; and the United States 
only 62 of less than 600,000 tons. We were outbuilt in both numbers 
and tons by all of our competitors; in numbers from a maximum 
of 21 to one to a minimum of 2 to 1. 

Critics who seem to regard with disfavor the present day growth 
of the American merchant marine assail our present day building 
program on the theory that there is a surplus of world tonnage. The 
fact that there is a surplus at the present time is true. It is estimated 
to be about 8 million gross tons largely as a result of the world-wide 
depression. 

In 1922, the surplus of the world’s sea-going tonnage was about 
183 million gross tons. Notwithstanding this fact, the principal mari- 
time nations began to build new ships. In the intervening time about 
13 million gross tons, of which the United States built less than 
600,000 tons, have been added to their fleets. 

The amount we built was slight and during this period the United 
States led the world in the scrapping of ships. The government scrap- 

ing program alone, considering only steel ey ey vessels of 
,000 gross tons and over, amounted to nearly a million and a half 
tons. In other words, a net reduction during this period, of 900,000 
gross tons, is the contribution of the United States to the world’s 
over tonnage problem. 

Our present ey 3 program accomplished and projected calls 
for approximately 70 ships of about 800,000 gross tons over a period 
of eight years under the merchant marine act of 1928—an average 
of 8 or 9 ships per year. 

This modest building program, entirely for our own needs, coupled 
with our past and present scrapping program, absolves the United 
States of being a contributing factor in adding to the present surplus 
world tonnage. 

Today, the United States is the greatest exporting nation in the 
world. To hold this position and carry on to greater heights is a 
necessity and an honorable aspiration. 

Those who criticize us lose sight of our objective: It is to have a 
modern and up-to-date merchant marine to carry the greater portion 
of our commerce. That is what we seek and that is what we are 
achieving. , 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The followng agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 have been approved by the shipping 
board: 


Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company with Cadillac Cartage 
Company: Arrangement for use by Cadillac Cartage Company of so 
much space in the warehouses of the carrier at Cleveland and Detroit 
as may be necessary to accommodate shipments tendered to the 
carrier by the Cartage Company, and freight transported by the 
earrier for delivery to the Cartage Company. The use of space in 
the carrier’s warehouses is to be subject to the supervision and 
regulation of the carrier and is to be such as not in any way to 
interfere with the use of such property by the carrier in the han- 
dling of shipments of other parties. The agreement may be terimnated 
by either party upon 15 days’ written notice to the other party. 

Dollar Steamship Lines., Inc., Ltd., with Hamburg-American 
Line; Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with North German Lloyd: 
These two memoranda record through billing agreements covering 
movements of shipments from Pacific coast ports to Hamburg and 
Bremen, respectively. Through rates in each instance are to be 
based on direct line rates and apportioned equally between the par- 
ticipating carriers, each of which is to assume one-half the cost of 
transhipment at New York. 

Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with American West African 
Line, Inc.: Arrangement for through movement of shipments of canned 
goods, canned fish and dried fruit from Pacific coast ports of call 
of Dollar to Canary Islands and west African ports of call of Amer- 
ican West African Line. Through rates are to be the sum of the 
applicable proportionate rates of the two lines plus cost of tranship- 
ment at New York. 

The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Company with Lucken- 
bach Steamship Company, Inc.: Through billing arrangement cover- 
ing shipments of rice from Pacific coast ports to Puerto Rico, with 
transhipment at New York. Through rates are to be based on direct 
line rates and apportioned 55 per cent to Luckenbach and 45 per 
cent to New York & Porto Rico, the cost of transhipment to be pro- 
rated on a similar basis. 

Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company with Universal Car- 
loading and Distributing Company; Detroit and Cleveland Naviga- 
tion Company with Q-D Forwarding Company, Inc.: Under these 
agreements, which are identical in terms except as to parties, the 
Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company grants to the Universal 
Carloading and Distributing Company and Q-D Forwarding Company, 
Inc., freight forwarders, the use of such space in the warehouses 
of the carrier at Buffalo and Detroit as may be necessary to accommo- 
date shipments to be tendered to the carrier by the forwarding com- 
panies, and also . to be transported by the carrier for delivery 
to the forwarders. he use of space in the carrier’s warehouses is 
to be subject to supervision and regulation of its officers and agents 
and is to be such as not to interfere with the use of said warehouses 
for handling cargo of other shippers. These agreements are terminable 
upon 15 days’ written notice by either party. 

Bermuda & West Indies Steamship Company, Ltd., with Anchor 
Line, Cunard Line, American Line, Atlantic Transport Line and 
White Star Line.: Request for board approval of substitution of name 
of Bermuda & West Indies Steamship Company, Ltd., for that of 
Quebec Steamship Company, Ltd., in agreement covering through 
shipments from Liverpool, London and Glasgow to ports in the Lee- 
ward and Windward Islands (including Virgin Islands), with tran- 
shipment at New York. This agreement was approved by the board 
June 26, 1923. The modification requested is to record the Bermuda 
& West Indies Steamship Company, Ltd., as successor of Quebec 
Steamship Company, Ltd. 

Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with Panama Mail Steamship Company: 
Proposes modification of agreement approved by the board Septem- 
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ber 7, 1927, between Panama Mail Steamship Company ang G 
Pacific Line in respect to through shipments of inedible tallow t ult 
Gulf rts to Mazatlan, Mexico, via San Francisco. Approva] of rh 
modification is requested to enable Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line : 
participate in_this agreement as successor of the Gulf Pacific Un 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., with Inter-Island Steam Navy: 
gation Company, Ltd.: Requests board approval of substitution ¢ 
name of Railway Express Agency, Inc., for that of American Railwa 
Express Company in agreement covering handling of express matte 
between Honolulu and other Hawaiian ports. This agreement y,° 
approved by the board June 26, 1923. as 
Panama Mail Steamship Company with National Navigatio 
Lines: Requests_board’s approval of elimination of the name of 
Mexican States Line from agreement between Panama Mail Steam 
ship Company and Mexican States Line and National Navigatio, 
Lines, approved by the board January 24, 1928, in respect to through 
shipments from Atlantic coast ports to west coast of Mexico, This 
modification is requested because of discontinuance of service by 
Mexican States Line to the Mexican ports covered by the agreemen; 
The Booth Steamship Company, Ltd., with American Brazil Line 
Lamport & Holt, Ltd., and Panama Pacific Line: Board approval ;; 
requested of substitution of the name of the Booth Steamship Com. 
pany, Ltd., for that of Booth American Shipping Corporation in agree. 
ment covering through shipments of shelled Brazil nuts from Para 
gg San Francisco via New York, approved by the board Octobe 
Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with the New York & Porto Ric 
Steamship Company: Approval of this modification is requested t) 
record the Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line as successor of the Gulf Pacific 
Line in agreement with the New York & Porto Rico Steamship ( 
covering through shipments of canned goods and dried fruit fron 
Pacific coast ports to Santa Domingo via New Orleans, approved by 
the board July 23, 1930. 


Cancellation of the following agreements of the Calmar Line, 
covering through bill of lading arrangements, has been approved 
by the board: Calmar Steamship Corporation with Los Angeles 
Steamship Co., Inter-Island Steam Navigation Co., States Steam. 
ship Co., Union Steamship Company of New Zealand, Lti, 
Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co., Matson Navigation (Co, 
Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co., Klaveness Line, States 
Steamship Company. 


BILOXI HARBOR IMPROVEMENT 


F. Trubee Davison, acting Secretary of War, has accepted 
a resolution of the city commission for Biloxi as satisfactory 
compliance with the eonditions of local cooperation necessary to 
proceed with the work of improvement of Biloxi Harbor, Miss. 
The conditions imposed upon the improvement of this harbor 
provide that local interests shall give assurances that they will 
construct a public terminal adequate for coastwise traffic, under 
plans to be approved by the Chief of Engineers wherever in 
his opinion such construction is necessary, and that local inter- 
ests shall contribute $5,000 toward the first cost of the improve- 
ment and at least $5,100 annually thereafter for five successive 
years. The work of improvement will start on receipt of initial 
payment of $5,000 from the city. 


INTERCOASTAL TANKER OPERATION 


New York shipping men have informally told members of 
the Shipping Board of reports that British controlled oil in 
terests have in contemplation plans looking to transfer to 
American flag registry of tankers built in American shipyards 
so that they may be operated in the coastwise trade of the 
United States. If a bona fide sale of the vessels is made to 
a bona fide American company, it is regarded as probable that 
the Shipping Board could do nothing about it. The matter has 
not been officially considered by the board. 





LUMP SUM AGREEMENT WITH GULF ORIENT 


The Shipping Board has approved an operating agreement 
negotiated by the Merchant Fleet Corporation with the Tampa 
Interocean Steamship Company, of New Orleans, for operation 
of the American Gulf Orient Line on the basis of a lump sum 
payment of $25,000 a voyage, the operator to assume all repairs 
up to $7,500 a voyage. The estimated number of voyages for 
the coming year is sixteen. 

The American Gulf Orient Line is a cargo service operating 
ten vessels between Gulf of Mexico ports of the United States 
and China and Japan, voyages being made via Pacific coast 
ports of the United States and Honolulu. It is now operated 
by the Tampa Interocean Steamship Company under an agree 
ment negotiated in 1924. 





JENKINS RETURNS TO O’CONNOR 


J. Caldwell Jenkins, whose position as administrative vice 
president of the Merchant Fleet Corporation has been abolished 
by the trustees of the Corporation, has returned to the position 
of assistant to Chairman O’Connor that he held before he be 
came associated directly with the Fleet Corporation. A report 
that President Hoover had interested himself in the situation and 
had “rescinded” the action taken by the trustees was said to 
without foundation, in authoritative quarters. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions anges: gg practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Conversion—What Constitutes 


Utah.—Question: The question arises as to the illegality of 
railroad agent delivering an “advise shipment” on bond when 
bill of lading carries notation “Deliver only on written order 
of shipper. Do not deliver on bond.” 

The bill of lading serves a twofold purpose; a receipt for 
the shipment and a contract of transportation. Just how much 
of the bill of lading is considered a contract, and is a shipper 
within his legal rights in putting notations on the lading; and 
if notation is placed on lading is it considered as part of the 
contract and is the railroad company liable for delivery con- 
trary to such notation? 

Specific example: A shipper tenders a bill of lading to the 
initial carrier with notation, “Deliver only on written order of 
shipper. Do not deliver on bond.” The bill of lading was ac- 
cepted by initial carrier. The delivering carrier made delivery 
without the written order, consignee having a bond. The draft 
was not picked up before the shipment was delivered. Has the 
railroad agent committed an illegal act and is the railroad com- 
pany liable for damages? 

Answer: A bill of lading is a receipt for the goods and an 
agreement to carry them from the place of shipment to the place 
of destination. The instrument is twofold in its character; it 
is a receipt as to the quantity and description of the goods 
shipped, and a contract to transport and deliver the goods to 
the consignee or other person therein designated, on the terms 
specified in such instrument. It is not essential, however, that 
a bill of lading be issued, for in the absence of any such instru- 
ment the rights of the shipper and the duty of the carrier are 
fixed by the applicatory rules of law. 


Where a bill of lading or a shipping receipt contains a 
clause providing that a third person shall be notified of the 
arrival of the goods, or where it contains this clause and an 
additional clause reciting that the goods are shipped to the 
consignor’s order, the carrier is not authorized to treat the per- 
son to be notified as a consignee, and if it delivers the goods 
to him without production and surrender of the receipt or the 
bill of lading, it will be liable to the true owner of the goods 
for any loss resulting from such delivery. Delivery of the goods 
under these circumstances without the surrender of the receipt 
or the bill of lading constitutes a conversion. A direction of 
this character in a shipping receipt or a bill of lading raises no 
presumption that the person to be notified is the consignee, but, 
on the contrary, indicates that the carrier is not entitled to 
deliver the goods, except on production of the bill of lading. 
The fact that a carrier was instructed to notify a third party 
of the arrival of the goods gives him no right to require a de- 
livery without the production and surrender of the bill of lading 
properly indorsed. See Koscherak Siphon Bottle Works vs. 
N. & E. River S. S. Co., 239 N. Y. S. 251; L. & N. vs. Sarris & 
Collas, 95 Sou. 903; Utley vs. Lehigh Valley R. Co., 141 Atl. 
53; Lake Shore, etc., R. Co. vs. W. H. McIntyre Co. (A.), 108 
N. E. 978 (981); Woolstone vs. Southern R. Co., 160 S. W. 1023 
(Mo.); R. Co. vs. Bank, 258 S. W. 491; Barton vs. R. Co., 196 
S. W. 379; R. Co. vs. Harris, 80 Sou. 101; Thompson vs. R. Co.. 
170 N. W. 708, and Bennett vs. Dickinson, 186 Pa. 1005. 

In the case first above cited the court said: 


The defendant, in August, 
shipment of bottles, consigned to 
“Notify Elena Bottling Co.” * * # 
_. The carrier here issued a straight bill of lading, naming the plain- 
tiff as consignee. It is immaterial whom the carrier was to notify; 
delivery to a person other than the plaintiff was breach of the con- 
tract of carriage. 4 Elliott on Railroads (3d Ed.) 722. 


In Harwood-Barley Mfg. Co. vs. Ill. Cent. Ry. Co., 74 Sou. 
569, it was held that a carrier could not relieve itself of its 
liability on its bill of lading to the shipper by taking an in- 
demnity bond in lieu of the bill of lading and delivering the 


1920, accepted from the plaintiff a 
the plaintiff at Norwalk, Conn., 
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goods to one who was not entitled to them without prodyi,, 
and surrendering the bill of lading. Under the decision in the 
case the carrier’s requirement that the notify party execute ; 
bond of indemnity does not relieve the carrier of its liability 
to the shipper for converting the shipment, the carrier bein: 
liable in conversion where it delivers an order-notify shipmen; 
without requiring the surrender of the bill of lading. 

Delivery to other than the party named as consignee ing 
straight bill of lading, or to the party to be notified in an Order 
bill of lading without surrender of the order bill of lading, ¢, 
stitutes conversion on the part of the carrier. 

Likewise, it is, in our opinion, conversion on the part of 2 
carrier to deliver goods to an “advise party,” except upon an 
order from the shipper, although we do not locate cases op this 
point. : 

While the carrier is protected against loss by the bond of 
any party to whom delivery is made contrary to the terms y 
the bill of lading, it is, nevertheless, conversion on the part 
of the carrier to do so and the carrier runs the risk of liabjlit, 
for the value of the goods. See the decision in Pere Marquette 
Ry. Co. vs. French & Co., 254 U. S. 538, 41 Sup. Ct. 195, in whiq, 
case the court said: 





There is nothing in the act which imposes upon the carrier 
specific duty to the shipper to take up the bill of lading. Und; 
Section 8 the carrier is not obliged to make delivery except upon pm. 
duction and surrender of the bill of lading; but it is not prohibited 
from doing so. If instead of insisting upon the production and gy. 
render of the bill it chooses to deliver in reliance upon the assurance 
that the deliveree has it, so far as the duty to the shipper igs ¢op. 
cerned, the only risk it runs is that the person who says that he has 
the bill may not have it. If such proves to be the case the carrier 
is liable for conversion and must, of course, indemnify the shipper 
for any loss which results. Such liability arises not from the statut 
but from the obligation which the carrier assumes under fhe bil] of 
lading. 


Freight Charges—Liability for, Where Shipment Is Reconsigned 
by Original Consignee 

Wisconsin.—Question: Your opinion on liability for freight 
charges under the following circumstances will be appreciated: 

A shipment moving interstate on open billing, section 7, 
executed by consignor. The consignee instructs destination car. 
rier, in writing, to make delivery to another consignee at same 
destination, subject to all charges being collected from the new 
consignee before making delivery. 

In the event the new consignee becomes insolvent after 
taking delivery of the shipment and before paying the freight 
charges, being on the carrier’s credit list, is the original con 
signee liable for the transportation charges? 

Answer: There are several cases involving the liability of 
the party who reconsigns the shipment for freight charges, some 
of which hold that party liable, while other cases hold the party 
reconsigning the shipment not to be liable for the freight 
charges. The cases which hold that the party who reconsigns 
a shipment is not liable for the freight charges are Davis vs. 
City Fuel Co., 248 S. W. 572; C. & O. Ry. Co. vs. Southern Coal, 
Coke & Mining Co., 254 Ill. App. 238; Dare vs. N. Y. C. R. Co, 
20 Fed. (2d) 379; N. Y. C. R. Co. vs. Sharp, 206 N. Y. S. 753; 
c. Cc. Cc. & St. L. vs. Sou. Coal & Coke Co., 248 S. W. 297; Wal: 
lingford Bros. vs. Bush, 255 Fed. 949; Railroad Co. vs. Browne 
Grain Co., 166 S. W. 400, the latter two cases being cited in the 
case first referred to. 

The cases which hold to the contrary are N. Y. C. R. Co. v8. 
Warren-Ross Lumber Co., 137 N. E. 224; New Jersey Central 
Ry. vs. McCartney, 52 Atl. 575; C. B. & Q. R. Co. vs. Evans, 
228 S. W. 853; R. Co. vs. Townsend, 100 Atl. 355; N. Y. CR 
Co. vs. Mahoney, 244 N. Y. S. 395; P. R. Co. vs. Rice Coal Co, 
148 N. E. 349; Wabash Ry. Co. vs. Horn, 40 Fed. (2d) 90, 
Central R. Co. of N. J. vs. National Asbestos Mfg. Co., 127 Atl 
184, and C. L. Hills Co. vs. L. & N., 162 N. E. 761. 


Tariff Interpretation—Demurrage Charges on Car Reshipped 


Missouri.—Question: Recently we had a tank car of inflal- 
mable liquid moving from a point in West Virginia to ourselves 
at St. Louis. The movement was completed, same being deliv- 
ered to our private siding for unloading, but after sampling the 
goods it was found that the commodity would not serve our pur 
pose, resulting in the return of the car to point of origin. Pleas 
bear in mind that we paid transportation charges from point ot 
origin to St. Louis and as we look at the matter the carriers 
contract was completed. We issued a new bill of lading for the 
return movement and now the carrier is endeavoring to collect 
from us a reshipment bill, referring to Jones’ Tariff 4-K, Rule -, 
Section B, Note 4. Will you kindly advise whether or not tle 
carrier is right in their contention, or should they be governed 
by Jones Tariff 1-H, I. C. C. 2197, Rule 3, Section A? ; 

Answer: The facts in the instant case are similar to thos 
surrounding the movement of certain cars involved in the de- 
cision of the Commission in Chestnutt Lumber Co. vs. Director 
General, 89 I. C. C. 236, if, as we assume, the cars were held 
beyond the period of free time provided for in Section B, of Rule 
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The Commission 


2, of Agent Jones’ Tariff No. 4-K, I. C. C. 2313. 
in this case held that such cars were reshipments and with 
respect to demurrage charges said: 


The demurrage charges here in issue were assessed under sec- 
tion B of rule 2 of the uniform code providing that 24 hours’ free 
time instead of the 48 hours permitted in section A will be allowed 
when cars are held for reconsignment, diversion, or reshipment. To 
such movements as have been shown above to have been reshipments 
rather than new shipments, the demurrage charges were applicable. 
Rule 2, section B, also provides that when a car held for unloading 
is partly unloaded and partly reloaded, 48 hours’ free time will be 
allowed for the entire transaction. This provision was applicable 
to cars which moved outbound with substituted lading. 


Limitations of Actions—Overcharge 


IMinois.—Question: We would very much appreciate any 
information which you could give us relative to whether or not 
the statutes of limitation has expired on the following shipment: 

The shipment consisted of brass turnings and was billed on 
an L. C. L. rate from Jackson, Michigan, to South Bend, Indiana, 
on February 3, 1928. Freight charges in the amount of $30.68 
was collected at the time of delivery, February 7, 1928. On June 
2, 1928, the carriers presented a balance due bill to the consignee 
increasing the freight charges from the L. C. L. basis to the 
carload rate and minimum weight, making collection of addi- 
tional freight charges in the amount of $25.32. 

It is our contention that the L. C. L. basis is the cheapest 
and is properly applicable to the shipment. Accordingly on 
March 18, 1931, claim was filed with the X Railroad for refund 
of the additional freight charges collected on June 2, 1928. They 
have declined the claim, pleading that the statutes of limitation 
has expired in that the claim was not filed within three years 
from the date of delivery of the shipment. 

We feel that the statutes of limitations should not be com- 
puted from the date of delivery but rather from the date the 
additional freight charges were collected. 

Can you cite us any Supreme Court decisions or any other 
court decisions upholding our contentions in a case of a similar 
nature. 

Answer: Subdivision (c), of paragraph 3, of Section 16 of 
the interstate commerce act provides that for recovery of over- 
charges action at law shal! be begun or complaint filed with the 
Commission against carriers subject to the act within three 
years from the time the cause of action accrues. 

Subdivision (e), of paragraph 3, of Section 16 provides that 
the cause of action in respect of the shipment of property shall, 
for the purpose of this section, be deemed to accrue upon deliv- 
ery or tender of delivery thereof by the carrier, and not after. 

As the Commission has construed the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in Kansas City Southern Ry. 
Co. vs. Wolf, 261 U. S. 133, 43 S. Ct. Rep. 259, a carrier may not 
refund the amount, of an overcharge claim after the expiration 
of the three year period provided for in Section 16 of the act. 


Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Rate and Route in 
Bill of Lading 


Georgia.—Question: We forwarded a shiprent of cotton 
from Gosnell, Arkansas, to Rome, Georgia, where it was ac- 
corded transit and subsequently forwarded to Manchester, New 
Hampshire, using the rate of 120% cents, which is the correct 
through rate, but is restricted to apply only via East St. Louis, 
Illinois, when destined to eastern territory. This rate, as well 
as the complete route, was inserted in the bill of lading which 
was signed by the carrier’s agent. 

In view of the fact that the carriers failed to call the ship- 
per’s attention to the conflict in rate and route in the bill of 
lading, it is our contention that the carriers are liable for the 
protection of the through rate which was inserted in the Dill 
of lading. 

If you know of similar cases where the Commission has 
ruled, we shall appreciate your quoting their decision, as well as 
your own opinion. 

Answer: Where shipments are tendered on bills of lading 
specifying routing and also naming a rate which is applicable in 
connection with the originating carrier but is inconsistent with 
the routing specified, it is the duty of the originating carrier to 
ascertain from the shipper whether the routing specified should 
be observed, or whether the shipments should be forwarded over 
routes taking the rate named. Where the carrier fails to do 
this, it has misrouted the shipments.—Altitude Petroleum Co. vs. 
F. W. & D. C. R. Co., 118 I. C. C. 572. 


Tariff Interpretation—Cooperage Material in the Rough 
Indiana.—Question: A carrier’s tariff carries the following 
commodity description: 


Cooperage material, in the rough, C. L. Minimum 40,000 pounds. 
In cents per 100 pounds. 


In applying the above description, I am assuming that the 
words “in the rough” mean rough sawn but not further finished, 
and that staves, which, while they may not have been sanded, 
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have been jointed with the desired bilge and ready for 
cooper, do not come under this description. the 
Would appreciate your opinion, together with any Comm 
sion or court rulings on the subject, if any. Mis 
Answer: We do not locate a decision of the Commission 
which the term “in the rough” has been construed when y 
a commodity rate item applicable to cooperage materia] but 
Section 1, of Rule 22 of the Consolidated Classification, + 
provided that the’term “in the rough,” as used in SDecification, 
for wooden articles applies to articles when sawed, hewn, 
or bent, but does not apply if further manufacturing Process 
has begun. 
This definition, we believe, should govern the application rt 
the commodity set forth in your letter. 


Tariff Interpretation—Specific Versus General Commodity Rate 


Massachusetts.—Question: Will you kindly let us have 
your opinion, as well as reference to citation on the followin, 
instance: 

A shipment of a certain commodity weighing 36,400 pounds 
moved under the alternative class and commodity clause fro, 
Point A to Point B at the sixth class rate, carload minimy 
weight 40,000 pounds instead of a lower specific commodity ry, 
carload minimum weight 60,000 pounds. There was also a gy. 
eral commodity rate that was in effect prior to this specific ray 
from Point A to Point C operating through Point B, this my 
being lower than the sixth class rate but higher than specif, 
commodity rate. 

It is contended that the general commodity rate supersedy 
the sixth class rate and should have been applied on this py. 
ticular shipment. We maintain that the specific rate to Point p 
removes the application of the general commodity rate ay 
that either the sixth class or specific rate to Point B, whicheve 
computes the lowest charge, is applicable. 

Answer: The Commission has held that where a commodity 
is included in more than one tariff designation that which i 
more specific will be held applicaole-——Abilene Flour Mills ys, 4 
& S. Ry. Co., 101 I. C. C. 14; Cleveland Akron Bag Co. vs. B.é 
L. E. Ry. Co., 93 I. C. C. 694. 

Therefore the sixth class rate and specific commodity rate 
are the rates to alternate under the alternative class and com 
modity rate clause in the tariff. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Consignor Where Consignee 
Notifies Carrier of Non-Beneficial Title in Property 


Ohio.— Question: Have you ever discussed in your columm,. 
or do you have any information regarding the status of a balance 
due bill when the shipper signs the no-recourse clause under 
Section 7 of the bill of lading, and also the consignee files a 
notice of non-beneficial ownership? 

The situation is this: A shipment was sold on consignment 
and the consignee was not the beneficial owner and filed notice 
with the carrier strictly in accordance with the bill of lading 
provisions. The shipper was the owner and signed a clause 
providing that all freight charges must be collected from the 
consignee. The carrier did not collect all of the legally applica- 
ble charges and is now endeavoring to make such collection. 

We have felt that this situation would arise sooner or later, 
and now that it has arisen, can find no precedent wherein the 
question has been settled. 

Answer: In paragraph 2, of Section 3, of the interstate com 
merce act, it is provided: 


Where carriers by railroad are instructed by a shipper or con- 
signor to deliver property transported by such carriers to a con: 
signee other than the shipper or consignor, such consignee shall not 
be legally liable for transportation charges in respect of the trans- 
portation of such property (beyond those billed against him at the 
time of delivery for which he is otherwise liable), which may 
found to be due after the property has been delivered to him, if the 
consignee (a) is an agent only and has no beneficial title in the 
property, and (b) prior to delivery of the property has notified the 
delivering carrier in writing of the fact of such agency and absence 
of beneficial title. 

Under the above provisions the consignor is liable for the 
freight charges in the instance set forth in your letter, irrespec 
tive of the fact that he executed the no-recourse clause of Sec 
tion 7 of the bill of lading. 


Damages—lInterest on Value of Injured Goods Held for Salvage 
Sale by Owner 


Ohio.—Question: We will appreciate your advice, with cit 
tions covering the matter of claims filed against carriers for 
damage where a claimant disposes of damaged material at 4 
later date at a depreciated value in accordance with an agree 
ment between carriers and claimant. During the interveniné 
time the carriers refuse to settle the claims for the 0 
amount of damage, withholding settlement until the damaged 
material can be disposed of and the proceeds of the sale credited 
against the claim, thus depriving the claimant of the use 


money or any portion of settlement during the time necessary 


to find a market for the damaged material. 
Are not carriers liable for the full amount of damage for 
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A Santa Fe Story 
That Has Gone 
The Rounds 


One of the Santa Fe’s crack trains 


3 stopped for water one evening and 
ver the engineer leaned out of his cab 
ity window to pass the time of day with 
+ his chief who had strolled forward 
. for a little exercise. 
ate He asked the chief, “Is Bill with 
a you?” “Bill, why?” was the chief's 
reply. The engineer's answer was 
. interesting, “When Bill's car is 
~ hooked on he usually has a full 
r glass of water on his table and if | 
at spill any of it | sure catch it. The 
- devil of it is | never know when | have him on board!” 
. We can't carry glasses of water on the overland freights—we 
7 know that nowhere is there a personnel better than the Santa Fe’s. 
" Still we like to know how our trains are operating. So Santa Fe 
7 freight trains often carry the little Impact Register illustrated 
i above to tell us whether all of the safeguards to freight travel 


. that we use — from personnel to air brakes — are doing all in 
" preventing rough travel for shipments that they should. 

Santa Fe carries a tremendous amount of fragile and perish- 
able freight—from fruit to films — between the East and South- 
west and Pacific Coast. We take a good deal of pride in the 


' © There service our customers get. 
4s a Santa Fe man : 
te asch city Hietod Ship Via Santa Fe 
| below, call him in One Line—On Time 
Albuquerque, N. M. Clinton, Okla. Houston, Tex. New Orleans, La. Pueblo, Colo. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Amarillo, Tex. ColoradoSprings, Colo. Hutchinson, Kan. New York, N. Y. St. Joseph, Mo. Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Atchison, Kan, Dallas, Tex. Indianapolis, Ind. Oakland, Calif. St. Lovis, Mo. Seattle, Wash. 
Atlanta, Ga. Des Moines, la. Joplin, Mo. Oklahoma City, Okla. Sacramento, Calif. Stockton, Calif. 
Beaumont, Tex. Denver, Colo. Kansas City, Mo. Paris, Tex. Salt Lake City, Utah Temple, Tex. 
1 Mass, Detroit, Mich. Leavenworth, Kan. _ Peoria, Ill. San Angelo, Tex. Topeka, Kan. 
buffalo, N. Y. El Paso, Tex. Los Angeles, Calif. Philadelphia, Pa. San Antonio, Tex. Trinidad, Colo. 
—— Wl, == Fort Madison, la. Lubbock, Tex. Phoenix, Ariz. San Bernardino,Calif. Tulsa, Okla. 
ncinnati, O, Fort Worth, Tex. Mexico City, Mex. _ Pittsburgh, Pa. San Diego, Calif. Waco, Tex. 
nd, O, Fresno, Calif. Milwaukee, Wis. Pomona, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. Wichita, Kan. 


Galveston, Tex. Minneapolis, Minn.’ Portland, Ore. San Jose, Calif. Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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immediate payment, subject to remittance later by the claimant 
to the carriers covering the proceeds of the sale of the damaged 
material, recognizing, of course, the shipper’s responsibility at 
all times which prevents his abandoning the damaged material 
which is not worthless? 


Answer: A consignee or owner of goods must accept goods 
which are injured in transportation, unless the goods because of 
their injured condition are worthless for the purpose for which 
originally intended. 

A carrier is liable in damages, where goods are injured dur- 
ing transportation from some cause for the consequences of 
which it is liable, for the difference between the value of the 
goods in the depreciated condition in which they are delivered 
and their value had they been delivered at destination in an 
uninjured condition. 

There is no duty on the part of the consignee to hold goods 
for an indefinite time awaiting an opportunity to sell the dam- 
aged goods to the best advantage in order to mitigate damages, 
but if this is done and the amount of the damages is sufficiently 
reduced by reason thereof the carrier should be willing to pay 
interest on the value of the damaged goods during the interim. 

In the event the carrier is not willing to pay interest on 
such claims, we would suggest that you sell the damaged goods 
immediately, or, in the event there is no market, file claim for 
the value of the goods. 


Tariff Interpretation—Bentonite 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Jones’ Tariff 218-G, I. C. C. No. 
2253, as originally issued carried rates on bentonite, carloads, 
from Rate Group 10,000 to New York and Philadelphia, of 43 
cents and 41 cents, respectively. These rates are found in Item 
407, page 301, of the tariff mentioned. The traffic in question 
originated in Wyoming. 

As a result of petition in C. F. A. Docket 75720, it has been 
decided to remove the word “bentonite” from all tariffs. 

Supplement No. 43 to Jones’ Tariff 218-G, page 16, effective 
March 15, 1931, carries note stating that “rates on bentonite 
hereby canceled. Clay rates named herein apply.” 

Will you please advise your interpretation of the supple- 
ment in question, stating if the common slay rates or the other 
than common clay rates are to be applied. That is to say, inas- 
much as the bentonite rates are canceled, are the rates in that 
particular item to be applied or other clay rates as named in 
the tariff? 

Answer: In several cases the Commission has discussed 
the characteristics of bentonite. In Federal Foundry Supply Co. 
vs. C. B. & Q. R. Co., 160 I. C. C. 111, it held that a rate of 18 
cents under the rating of 80 per cent of sixth class, provided for 
in the exceptions to the Official Classification, and not a com- 
modity rate of 11% cents applicable on crude or ground com- 
mon clay and fire clay was applicable to this commodity as a 
factor of a combination rate on a movement from Clay Spur, 
Wyoming, to Cincinnati, Ohio. This would seem to be tanta- 
mount to a holding that a rate applicable on common or fire clay 
may not be applied to bentonite. 

As you state, rates on bentonite have been canceled from 
Agent Jones’ Tariff No. 218-G and the statement made that clay 
rates named therein will apply. Whether the term “therein” 
relates to Items 400-A to 409-A, or to the tariff as a whole, is not 
certain, but in the light of the Commission’s decision in the 
above referred to case it is our opinion that the rates on clay 
published in items making reference to the list of articles taking 
briek rates as published on page 188 of Agent Jones’ Tariff 218-G 
may not be applied on bentonite. 


Reshipment Versus New Shipment 


North Carolina.—Question: What constitutes delivery of a 
carload shipment under the following conditions: 

It is the-custom for a carrier to place cars at our factory on 
our private sidings for unloading without first notifying us of 
the arrival of same. A car of lumber is placed and unloading 
started promptly. After unloading a small part of the lumber it 
is found that it is not up to specifications. Can we now reload 
and notify carrier that car is refused for the reason stated? 
Inspection allowed was not shown in the bill of lading. At what 
time according to legal interpretation or by what act did we 
actually accept delivery of the car or since car was not unloaded 
had we actually accepted it? 

Answer: From the standpoint of the transportation of the 
shipment in question it seems apparent from the decision of the 
Commission in Chestnutt Lumber Co. vs. Director General, 89 
I. C. C. 236, that there can be a reshipment of the car under the 
provisions of the reconsigning and demurrage tariffs, as dis- 
tinguished from separate inbound and outbound movements. 

From the standpoint of the law of sales, the question as to 
whether you have a right to refuse the car depends upon the 
terms of the contract of sale. See in this connection our answer 


to Minnesota, on page 594 of the March 9, 1929, Traffic World, 
under the caption “Inspection—Liability of Carrier for Unau- 
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thorized,” and our answer to Ohio, on page 494 of the Trafh 
World of February 21, 1931, under the caption “Inspection. 
Order Notify Shipments.” " 


Long and Short Haul Violation 


New York.—Question: A tariff shows routing of a commod 
ity from point A via X. R. R., junction point B, Y. R. R. to jun, 
tion point C and Z. R. R. to station D, with a rate of 40 cent, 

The rate applying to station E is 65 cents, applicable yj, 
X. R. R., junction point B, Y. R. R. and Z. R. R. 

Shipments actually move via station E to destination p 
probably to take advantage of a descending grade. 

Is this a violation of the amended fourth section ang ; 
station D entitled to the same rate as station E? May the cq. 
rier cure his dereliction by forwarding shipments to destination 
D via the routing specified in the tariff? 

Answer: In so far as the provisions of the tariff in que 
tion are concerned, there is no violation of the provisions of th, 
long-and-short-haul clause of Section 4 of the interstate ¢op. 
merce act, for the reason that the rate to D of 40 cents jg x. 
stricted by the routing provisions of the tariff to apply via a 
route which does not permit of the movement of shipmen 
through point E, while the routing provisions of the tariff wit, 
respect to point E permit of the movement of shipments either 
through point D, at which point a lower rate applies, or via, 
route other than through point D. 

If, however, shipments continue to move to point D through 
point E contrary to the routing provisions of the tariff, it woul 
appear that the fourth section is being violated and that upo 
complaint to the Commission it would order the carrier to jw. 
tify the lower rate to point E. 


R. R. CAPITALIZATION AND INCOME 


Grand total capitalization of Class I railroads, exclusive of 
switching and terminal companies, for the calendar year 193), 
was $19,301,352,434, as compared with $18,829,123,712 (revised) 
for 1929, according to the Commission’s preliminary statement 
of capitalization and income of Class I railroads for 1930, pre 
pared by its Bureau of Statistics from carrier reports. 

Explanation is made with respect to the statistics for 1924 
that restatement of the figures as heretofore published for 1924 
is necessary in order to make them comparable with the totals 
in the 1930 statement, due to changes in the list of Class | 
railroads. Corrections also in some of the reports for 1929 were 
authorized by the carriers after the 1929 preliminary report was 
compiled. It is also pointed out that due to other changes the 
restated figures for 1929 are not strictly comparable with those 
for 1930. 

The grand total capitalization for 1930 is made up of $6; 
344,219,071 of common stock, $1,905,781,224 of preferred stock, 
$10,702,748,701 of funded debt unmatured, and of $348,603,438 of 
other long-term debt. 

Operating revenues in 1930 total $5,281,196,875 as compared 
with $6,280,983,425 for 1929. 

Operating expenses in 1930 totaled $3,930,940,465 as com: 
pared with $4,507,268,407 in 1929. 

Railroad tax accruals totaled $348,584,573 in 1930 as com- 
pared with $396,771,716 in 1929. 

Net railway operating income in 1930 totaled $868,907,367 
as compared with $1,251,645,813 in 1929. 

Interest on funded debt in 1930 totaled $490,211,279 as com: 
pared with $492,560,669 in 1929. 

Interest on unfunded debt in 1930 totaled $12,462,087, as 
compared with $12,871,932 in 1929. 

Dividend appropriations of income and surplus in 193) 
amounted to $419,355,702 for common stock as compared with 
$407,857,284 in 1929, and $86,090,649 for preferred stock as coll: 
pared with $78,443,663 in 1929. ; 

Miles of road owned (single track) totaled 172,379.87 in 
1930 as compared with 172,380.20 in 1929. Average miles of road 
operated, including trackage rights, totaled 242,168.97 in 19! 
as compared with 241,707.60 in 1929. , 

Grand total capitalization of Class I switching and terminal 
companies in 1930 was $180,835,771. Miles of first main track 
owned in 1930 totaled 258.86, and miles of first main track 
operated, including trackage rights, totaled 533.31 in 1930. Net 
railway operating income in 1930 totaled $15,917,687. Tat 
accruals totaled $4,894,476. Dividend appropriations of income 
and surplus on common stock totaled $6,649,796, none being tT 
ported for preferred stock. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspét 
sions, ete., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to b 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 











The Palle Walt — EE 


ROUTE THROUGH 
PEORIA ILL. ~via Paru-ry— 


Or vesont Trans fers 


Route bill of lading (via P. & P. 
U. Railway) and Peoria, Illinois. 
Our switching charges absorbed 
aaa by line-haul carriers regardless 
‘4 of whether P. & P. U. is or is not 
shown as participating carrier 

in joint rates. 


(I. C. C. Cireular No. 20) 


Efficient Switching Service Between the Following Railroads 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
Chicago & Alton Railroad Company 
Chicago & North Western Railway Co. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 
Chicago and Illinois Midland Ry. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company 
“Ts — Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company 


Illinois Central Railroad Company 
Illinois Terminal Company 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company 


yy Z New York, Chicago & St. L. R. R. Co. (L. E. & W. Dist.) 
OY” lip Pennsylvania Railroad 


ay ‘ Peoria Terminal Company 


innit ~~. YY Toledo, Peoria & Western Railread 
nS“ 4. 
| | ING 
Gy 


4 il Tt Try the 
: Peoria Gateway and 
become convinced. 


PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E. F. STOCK, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, IHinois 
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Personal Notes 





Herbert W. Verr, who recently resigned as vice-president 
and director, Giswold-Walker-Bateman Company, Chicago, and 
has been identified with warehousing operations in Chicago for 
the last fifteen years, was elected vice-president of the Railway 
Terminal and Warehouse Company April 25. He also becomes 
vice-president of the Ontario Warehouse Company, the C. & A. 
Warehouse, and the Central Storage and Forwarding Company. 

Charles A. Wickersham was reelected president of the 
Atlanta and West Point and the Western Railway of Alabama 
at the annual meeting of those lines April 21. W. H. Bruce was 
reelected secretary and treasurer of both roads. The following 
appointments are announced: A. S. Davis, general western agent; 
W. E. Gauvin, commercial agent; F. N. Woodworth, traveling 
freight agent; J. R. Dehner, traveling freight agent—all with 
headquarters at Chicago. The office in the Neave Building, 
Cincinnati, will be closed. 

R. L. Coleman has resigned as general agent, Louisiana and 
Arkansas, the Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas, and the Mis- 
sissippi Central, at Dallas, to take a position there with the 
Universal Carloading and Distributing Company. H. C. Shep- 
peard has been appointed general agent, succeeding Mr. Cole- 
man. C. P. Johnson has been appointed representative of the 
L. & A. and the L. A. & T., with headquarters at Tulsa. 

The Palace Live Poultry Car Company has established an 
office at New York, with C. B. Myers, general eastern agent, in 
charge. 

The office of the Western Maryland Railway at Columbus, 
O., has been transferred to Cincinnati. 

L. B. Lyman has been appointed assistant general manager, 
lines west, of the Burlington, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 
F. G. Gurley has been appointed general superintendent of the 
western district, with headquarters at Lincoln. F. E. French 
has been appointed assistant superintendent at Ottumwa, Ia. 

H. M. Rives has been appointed traffic manager, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, with headquarters at New York. 

D. E. Gilbert has been appointed acting general freight agent, 
Wabash, at St. Louis. G. C. Knickerbocker has been appointed 
acting division freight agent at Toledo, succeeding Mr. Gilbert. 
E. P. Becker has been appointed traveling freight agent at 
Buffalo, succeeding E. E. Stowell, who died. W. N. Garvin has 
been appointed acting superintendent, St. Louis Terminal divi- 
sion, at St. Louis. J. W. Jones, superintendent, is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

R. H. Ludlam has been appointed general agent, Norfolk and 
Western, at Richmond, Va., succeeding D. W. Champlin, who 
died. F. D. Merchant has been appointed commercial agent at 
Richmond, succeeding Mr. Ludlam. 

At the annual election, April 28, of the Pennsylvania stock- 
holders, Percival Roberts, Jr., Charles Day, and W. W. 
Atterbury were reelected directors for four years. Carter H. 
Lippincott has been appointed coal traffic manager at Philadel- 
phia, succeeding Walter Thayer, who has received leave of 
absence at his request. Earl W. Fisher, division freight 
agent at Altoona, Pa., has been appointed coal freight agent in 
Philadelphia. 

Claude D. Arnold, formerly traffic manager of the Redwood 
Line in New Orleans, has been made traffic manager of the Lake 
Charles (La.) Harbor and Terminal District. 

John Dowd was unanimously reelected president of the 
Maritime Association of New York at its annual meeting at the 
Maritime Exchange. It is his eighth consecutive term. Emmet 
J. McCormack was reelected vice-president for his fourth con- 
secutive term and Fred B. Dalzell was reelected treasurer for 
his fifth consecutive term. The following were elected to the 
board: George E. Dickinson, Robert F. Hand, Howard E. Jones, 
Joseph W. Powell, Jacob C. Reichert and Cecil P. Stewart. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


i 





The Traffic and Transportation Association of Pittsburgh 
held a meeting at the Chamber of Commerce Auditorium May 1. 





Because of the illness of Paul Shoup, president of the 
Southern Pacific, who was to have presented the railroad point 
of view on “A National Transportation Problem,” at the conven- 
tion of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America in Chicago next 
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week, Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, wij] “piney 
hit’ for him. 





The milling and grain division had charge of the Weekl: 
luncheon of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the Nicollet Hote! 
April 30. W. H. Perry, traffic manager, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
was the speaker. C. T. Vandenover was toastmaster. Tho last 
of a series of bridge tournament will be given in the club room, 
May 4. Series prizes will be awarded. The regular oj) 
luncheon scheduled for May 7 will be sponsored by the {zag 
Walton League. 





The annual outing of the Traffic Club of Jacksonville wij \, 
held May 16 at the Jacksonville Beach Country Club. It wij be 
an ‘all-day affair, with bathing, bridge, dancing and other enter. 
tainment. Dinner will be served in the evening, followeq by 
dancing. William J. Keanly is chairman of the committee 
arrangements. 





H. S. Snow, traffic manager, American Zinc Lead and Smet. 
ing Company, and H. J. Dentzman, assistant general freight 
agent, C. & E. I., will represent the traffic club of St. Louis 
delegates at the semi-annual meeting of the Associated Trafic 
Clubs of America at Chicago. E. S. Van Tassell, Manager 
Universal Carloading and Distributing Company, and Edwari 
Clemens, traffic manager, Terminal Railroad Association, hay. 
been appointed alternates. 





The St. Louis Traffic Club held its annual election of offices: 
April 24, and the election was spirited. In the evening the 
annual election dinner was held and ; 
announcement was made of the suc- 
cessful candidates. The following were 
elected: President, T. M. Mulderig; 
first vice-president, C. W. Wheeler; 
second vice-president, Alex M. Field; 
third vice-president, J. R. Hundley; 
fourth vice-president, F. P. Zimmer- 


————— 


man; fifth vice-president R. C. Trovil- 
lion; secretary, Sherman E. Wilson; 
treasurer, A. H. Killinger. Members of 


the board—Edward Clemens, H. G. 
Marandon, Roland R. Feickert, Harry 
M. Dryer, J. F. Hart. Timothy M. Mul- 
derig, the new president, whose por- 
trait is herewith presented, is traffic 
manager of the Evens and Howard 
Sewer Pipe Company. He has had a 
wide experience in the railroad, trans- 
portation and traffic field. On leaving 
school he started his railroad career in the fall of 1899 with the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, serving in various 
clerical capacities then until 1904. 








The delegation of the Transportation Club of St. Paul t0 
the semi-annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America at Chicago will invite the national organization to hold 
its 1932 spring meeting in St. Paul. Guest and speaker at the 
weekly luncheon April 28 was Governor Floyd B. Olson. Men: 
bers of the Twin City Women’s Traffic Club were also guests 





A luncheon meeting has been arranged by the Milwaukee 
Traffic Club for May 4 at the Hotel Pfister. Harry B. Hall, sales 
and advertising manager, American Appraisal Company, Wil 
speak on the “Business Outlook.” This will be the first noor 
day luncheon meeting the club has held for a number of Yeats. 
Invitations are being extended to executives of Milwaukee com 
panies to attend. 





The Capital District Traffic Association held its sixth annul 
dinner of the DeWitt Clinton Hotel, Albany, N. Y., April 1! 
The speakers were C. B. Sudborough, assistant vice-presidet! 
Pennsylvania, and William Egan, director of public safety, Ne™ 
ark, N. J. The Pennsylvania Railroad Keystone Quartette fur 
nished part of the entertainment. Railroad representatives fro 
New York, Syracuse, Rochester, and other cities attended. A.f. 
Hyland, district traffic manager, F. W. Woolworth Compaly, 
Albany, N. Y., was general chairman of the annual dinner col 
mittee. 





The American Steamship Owners’ Association is unquali: 
fiedly opposed to regulation of port-to-port rates by the Cot 
mission or to modification of the Panama Canal act to perm! 
operation of railroad-owned ships through the canal, accordiné 
to H. B. Walker, president of the association, who spoke at the 
forum meeting of the Traffic Club of New York April 23. ™./ 
Gormley, executive vice-president, American Railway Ass0c# 
tion, will address the club May 26. Arrangements for the 4% 
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LESS CARLOAD FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION 


SERVICE 


PUNCTUALITY 


E rriciency 


Economy 


, DepenpasiLity 


AND 


A NATION WIDE SERVICE 


VIA 


The National Freight Co. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 
G. W. SHELDON & CO. 


“SHIP NATIONAL” 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


General Traffic Dept. 
Pier2 New York City 
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Is Free! 


Write today 
for your 


The American To- 
bacco Co. uses A. 
W. A. warehouses 
—and so can you! 


To Sales Managers In Search of 


Profitable Markets 


IGHT NOW you probably know of many exist- 
ing sales opportunities . . . if only you had spot 
stocks in territories which you'd like to develop, but 
have not cultivated because you have no ‘‘branch’’ there. 
If that is your situation, A. W. A. Merchandise Ware- 
houses offer an economical solution to your difficulty: 
Send on your goods and your salesmen, and we will 
do everything for you in our 189 cities that your own 
branch houses could do in the physical distribution of 
your goods! And we’ll do it for less than it would 
cost you to operate a branch! 


Our member warehouses give ‘“‘branch house ser- 
vice’’ every day of the year for Lucky Strike, Beech- 
Nut, Bon Ami, Borden, Carnation Milk, Colgate, 
Comet Rice, Karo . . . and thousands of other products, 
made by manufacturers large and small. 

T. T. Harkrader, traffic director of The American 
Tobacco Co., writes: ‘““We are using warehouses in 
sixteen of the larger cities for the distribution of some 
of our products, rendering the trade better service and 
making a saving in the cost of distribution. 

“I feel that the public warehouses have made great 
strides in the last decade in the service that they are 
rendering their customers, accomplishing the work of 
distribution with their excellent supervision better than 
it might be done in many cases by a branch agency.”’ 

Possibly this plan of distribution will help you! We 
invite you to investigate. Our 32-page free booklet 
tells all about it. Send today for your free copy. 


AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 


ASSOCIATION 
1900 Adams-Franklin Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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two of five proposed golf outings this season have been com- 
pleted by the sports committee. A tournament will be held at 
the Hackensack Golf Club, Oradell, N. J., May 12, and that will 
be followed by a tournament at Canoe Brook Country Club, 
Summit, N. J., June 9. 





The annual meeting of the Traffic Club of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Lancaster will be held at the General 
Sutter Hotel, Lititz, Pa., May 18. Officers will be elected. 





The Richmond Traffic Club has appointed J. B. Mordecai, 
traffic manager, R. F. & P., and J. W. King, foreign commerce 
agent, C. & O., delegates to the semi-annual meeting of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Chicago. W. C. Bull, 
assistant vice-president, C. & O., and W. B. Lee, Railway Express 
Agency, have been appointed alternates. 





Colonel Ruby D. Garrett spoke on “Looking Forward in 
Kansas City” at a luncheon of the Traffic Club of Kansas City 
at the Baltimore Hotel April 27. 





“Railway Express” was discussed at a meeting of the Oak- 
land Traffic Club at the Elks’ Club April 21. Following dinner, 
the meeting was turned over to George Lickteig, vice-president 
of the club and general agent in Oakland for the Railway Ex- 
press Agency. Short talks were made by A. J. Hammell, W. J. 
Martindale and E. H. Hite, officials of the express agency in San 
Francisco. J. H. Todd, general agent, Sudden and Christenson, 
San Francisco, gave a number of violin solos. 





“Smoker Night” will be observed by the Traffic Club of 
Baltimore at Lehmann’s Hall May 7. Food, drinks, smokes, 
singers and dancers, boxing, a “battle royal,” and music are on 
the program. 





The power of the Commission to award reparation on the 
basis of rates previously prescribed by it, absorption of switch- 
ing charges on non-competitive traffic, and other subjects were 
discussed at a meeting of the Industrial Traffic Club of San 
Francisco at the Commercial Club April 28. 

There was an attendance of 130 at a meeting of the Traffic 
Study Club of Atlanta the Henry Grady Hotel April 21. A. E. 
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Clift, president of the Central of Georgia, was the BDeake 
Honorary guests included Colonel B. L. Bugg, president, 4 Bg 
C.; F. L. Robinson, executive general agent, Central of Georgia 
Hugh Couch, assistant to vice-president, Southern Railway pm 
others. sil 





The relation of wheat to its by-products was discusseq } 
D. S. Jackman, Kansas Milling Company, at a luncheon of the 
Traffic Club of Wichita at the Wichita Club April 30. 4 golf 
tournament will be held at Westlinks May 14. b 





E. A. Ferguson, division freight agent, B. & O., and 4 p 
Davis, vice-president, National Freight Company, haye he 
appointed delegates to the semi-annual meeting of the Aco 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America at Chicago by the Traffic Chat 
of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. :: 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis will hold a luncheon at 4, 
Hotel Jefferson May 4. ; 

The Associated Traffic Clubs of America has received a 
invitation from the Transportation Club of Louisville to hoi 
its 1932 semi-annual meeting at Louisville. Invitations from ty 
Governor of Kentucky, the Mayor of Louisville and the Loy: 
ville Convention and Publicity League are included. 





CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on April 1 had 162,117 freight cars in neg 
of repairs or 7.3 per cent of the number on line, according ty 
the car service division of the American Railway Associatioy 
This was an increase of 2,455 cars above the number in neg 
of repair on March 15, at which time there were 159,662 or 73 
per cent.. Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on April | 
totaled 112,899 or 5.1 per cent, an increase of 2,199 compare 
with the number on March 15, while freight cars in need of ligh 
repairs totaled 49,218, or 2.2 per cent, an increase of 256 con. 
pared with March 15. 

Class I railroads on April 1 had 5,967 locomotives in nee 
of classified repairs or 10.9 per cent of the number on line 
This was a decrease of 22 locomotives below the number in need 
of such repairs on March 15, at which time there were 5,989 o 
10.9 per cent. Class I railroads on April 1 had 9,781 serviceable 
locomotives in storage compared with 9,621 on March 15. 


Fast Freight Service : Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 


Railways of Mexico 


From Veracruz to: 


Mexico City - - 23 hours 
Pachuca- - - - 23 hours 
Puebla - - - + 20 hours 


From Tampico to: 
Mexico City - - 
Pachuca- - 


47 hours 
47 hours 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 


total territory of the Republic. 


Weekly services: New York (Ward Line) 


New Orleans (Cuyamel Line—American 


For complete information, communicate with 


Fruit & Steamship Corporation.) 
F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agent F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. F. C. Lona, Gen. Agt. 
- mervepeans Rete rweo.os Rank Wale 
Through bills of lading issued by oy Tem ay + Sa ee ee 


steamship lines to all destinations 
on theNational Railwaysof Mexico 





A. Horcasitas, ; sf: F. (ines, Som. oe 
414 Whitney Bank Bidg. 815 Pacific Electric Bldg. V. H. Mi 
New Orleans, La. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Com 
. Moscosso, Com. Ag. 
RoomA-31,Raltway iach. Idg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





2, 
May 
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A New Railroad Map 
romagme se Of the United States 


ever saw. 


Railroads all numbered. No confusing Baltimore & Ohio with 
Chesapeake & Ohio, or Norfolk Southern with Norfolk & Western, 
or N. Y. C. & St. L. with C. C. C. & St. L., etc., etc. 





No county lines or rivers shown. Just State boundaries and railroads. 
All inter-state railroads shown, exactly as they run. 


Map printed in two colors, size 30 inches by 48 inches, just right to 
put under glass of your desk or for wall use. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of check or money order for One Dollar. 


Invaluable for Railroad officials, express agents and all rail shippers. 


G. R. LEONARD & CO., Inc. 


Publishers of LEONARD’S GUIDE 
155 North Clark Street : . . : . : Chicago 














DISTRIBUTE 
thru HOUSTON 


With conditions what they are today and retailers buy- 
ing on a day-to-day basis it is absolutely essential to 
keep adequate stocks distributed at strategic centers 
over the country. 


Due to its unusually advantageous location in the cen- 
ter of the important trade area of Texas, its numerous 
rail and water connections with cheap water rates and 
important rail rate advantages, and its remarkably 
adequate and modern warehousing facilities, Houston 
offers the manufacturer a distributing center of un- 
equalled advantages west of the Mississippi and South 
of Saint Louis. 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 














Now! 10: 


Carload Interchange 
Connections with 













N FIVE Important 
TRUNK LINES and 
as € THREE BELT RAILROADS 















Carload Interchange Connections: 


Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal . Chicago 
Central Ave.) 


...+..Chicago 
(Central Ave.) 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 





Chicago Great Western... . 


+ ewhnketdsebidedoaeaeeee Chicago 
(Central Ave.) 

Indiana Harbor Belt............. Bellwood 
icncnonvies panied Elgin Jet 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. . Wayne & Electric Jct. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.Glenwood Park 
and Aurora 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific.Elgin 
’ (Renwick) 


Consult with us for complete information 
on attractive industrial sites. 


__- AMA 
[AURORA ANd E LGIN| 





RAILROAD/@ 


C. H. SCHILDGEN, Industrial Agent 
C. D. FINNEGAN, Asst. Industrial Agent 
72 West Adams St., Chicago Phone State 0517 
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Digest of New Complaints 


a a a a ee 


No. 24355. Alpena Leather Corporation, Alpena, Mich., ys, Penn. 

sylvania et al. ae 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 4, liquid tanning extrag 

Port Allegany, Pa., to Alpena, Mich., as compared with rate. 

to Sheboygan, Kegomic, Petoskey, Boyne City, Manistee, and 

Grand Rapids, Mich., and Chicago, Ill. Asks rates and reparation 

No. — Sub. No. 3. Armour and Co., Chicago, IIl., vs. A. C, g Y 
et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4, dairy products, in Straight 
and/or mixed carloads, Clinton, Springfield and Eldorado Springs 
and other Missouri points to points in destination territory jp. 
dicated in preceding complaint. Asks rates and reparation, 

No. 24356. Wright-DeCoster, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., vs. N. Y. C. et al 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 6, steel ¢oi 
cases, Detroit, Mich., to Minnesota Transfer, Minn., as compare 
with rates on finished iron and steel articles and machinery anj 
machinery parts. Seeks fifth class or lower and reparation, 

No. 24357. Cross Mountain Sheep Co. et al., Wickenburg, Ariz, y; 
A. T. & S. F. et al. aa 

Unreasonable rate and/or charges, sheep and/or goats, Buckeye 
and other Arizona points to Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo 
Ask rate and/or charges and reparation. . 

No. 24358. Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, Calif., vs, A. 7 
& S. F. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6, in connection 
with receipt by complainant of whole grain at each of its mills jp 
California originating at stations in Transcontinental groups E, F 

, H and J, milled in transit and reshipped to various destina: 
tions in California. Asks reparation. 

No. — Sunbury Converting Works, Sunbury, Pa., vs. Pennsyi. 
vania. 

Rates and charges in violation section 6, iiquid bleach, described 
as “Hydrogen Peroxide,’ Perth Amboy, N. J., to Sunbury, Pa, 
Asks reparation. 

No. 24360. Onondaga Pottery Co., Syracuse, N. Y., vs. B. & M. etal 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, clay, imported via New 
York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Weehawken, N. J., Boston, Mass, 
and Portland, Me., to Syracuse, N. Y., as compared with rates 
on imported china clay from various Atlantic ports to points jn 
New York and New England. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. ey Sub. No. 1. Iroquois China Co., Solvay, N. Y., vs. B. &M 
et al. 

Same complaint and prayer with respect to clay, imported via 
Philadelphia and Portland to Solvay, N. Y. 


No. 24361. William A. Estaver Co., Inc., et al., Jacksonville, Fla., vs 
M. & M. Transp. Co. 

Rates and charges in violation section 6, automobiles and parts, 
Detroit and Pontiac, Mich., to Jacksonville, West Palm Beach 
and Miami, Fla., via Baltimore, Md., or Philadelphia, Pa. Ask 
reparation. 

No. 24362. The Toledo Pressed Steel Co., Toledo, O., vs. A. A. etal. 

Rates in violation first three sections, iron or steel street repair 
torches, Toledo, O., to various points in the United States, as 
compared with rates, ratings and charges applicable to metal 
lanterns, meat roasters, auto radiators, car inspectors’ torches, 


REEL FOR STEEL STRAPPING 























A strong dependable, easy-acting reel plays an importall 
part in the shipping department using tensional steel strapplls 
With this in mind the Signode Steel Strapping Company li 
designed and built a new reel entirely of steel, replacing the 
old wooden device and making for greater speed and length 
of service. Of sturdy steel construction, with light roller casters 
for easy movement from place to place, the new reel will stand 
any kind of use and abuse without serious impairment of its 
efficiency, it is stated. It can be quickly reloaded with strap 
ping by simply loosening one bolt, the cylinder opening to 
receive the new coil. A positive clip holds the strapping ¥ 
not in use and prevents loosening or tangling. The hub is 
for a brake, giving efficient action. Other details include 4 bor 
of sufficient size and strength to take care of a supply of 

or tools. 
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Warehousing— 


_ Three Blocks from 

en - e I) . . 

“ Chicago's Loop District 

rates in the heart of the wholesale and retail jobbing district. 
lon Stocks carried for local and out of town distribution on 
ad a package basis. Rail shipments anywhere without 
aight extra cartage expense. 

7 Orders for shipment received by noon loaded _in cars 


ready to move to destination the same day. 

400,000 square feet of clean, light, airy warehouse 
and office space—track space for 360 cars. Space and 
offices to lease. 





~ WESTERN 
» WAREHOUSING COMPANY 


E. H. Hagel, Superintendent 


323 West Polk St., Chicago, Ill. 





~y 4 


sae"? RICHMOND, VA. 
#4 Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
Southern R. R. Siding 20c Ins. Rate 
Z Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 


Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc 
27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 
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Save 20% 
On Shipping 




















Tensional System Saves 
20% on Shipments 


From 20 to 60 per cent—from 50 cents to $5.00 per unit 
has been saved through the Signode Tensional Steel 
Strapping System. Containers are lightened, freight 
charges are reduced. Perhaps you can effect similar sav- 
ings. Send for Signode Shipper or booklet “Guide to 
Better Packing & Shipping.” 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian‘Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


SIGNODE 


dhe Sealed Tensional Strapping 


We also furnish round wire tensional reinforcements, all forms 
of nailed-on strapping, automatic wire tying machines, il 
clasps, clutch nails, tag fasteners, etc. Write for general catalog. 


DEPENDABLE COLD STORAGE 


Ship your CARS to us for Storage and Distribution. 
Exceptional Rail Connections. 
25 Years of Satisfactory Service. 


CHICAGO COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSE Co. 
1526 So. State St. Chicago, Ill. 



















SHIP THROUGH 


WILMINGION 


on the Delaware 


The Port 












We solicit specific inquiries relating to 
our facilities, our rates and terms. 
Charles H. Gant, Manager 
WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL 
Wilmington Delaware 






















Pickup and store-door delivery and 
transportation between 
Chicago, Evansville and Louisville 


Express motor service over a 450 mile route at rail rates. Reliable 
service, modern equipment, and full insurance coverage. 


Service in connection with National Freight Co. 


HANCOCK TRUCK LINE, Evensville, ind. 
Evansville Lowisville 


Terminals: Chicago 
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2 | Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


BALTIMORE — NORFOLK — CHARLESTON 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE 
TO 


San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 









SAILING FROM 
BALTIMORE| NORFOLK | CHARLESTON 





STEAMER 









WILLMOTO........ May 5 May 7 May 16 
SAN GABRIEL May 16 May 18 May 21 
WILLBORO......... May 28 May 30 June 2 
WILLPOLO......... June 8 June 10 June 13 






June 19 June 21 June 24 





Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates of sailings and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York. Telephones: Whitehall { ¢-5858 







BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 
109 East Redwood St. Oliver Bldg. Law Bldg. 
Phone; PLAZA 7377 Phone; ATLANTIC 1432 Phone; NORFOLK 21265 







CHARLESTON, S. C. 
9 Middle Atlantic Whf. Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Phone; 4460 Phene; MAIN 1181 


And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 









MANUFACTURING 
WAREHOUSING 
DISTRIBUTING 


Three Great Terminals Give 
Unsurpassed Facilities in the 


Port of New York 


More than 5,000,000 square feet of floor 
space. Modern buildings fully equipped. 


Economical coverage of metropolitan market 
of nine and one-half million population, with 
efficient and speedy service. 


Arteries of transportation to the buying 
centers of the world. 


Write for Booklet 


PENNSYLVANIA DOCK & WAREHOUSE CO., 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


BAYWAY TERMINAL, on the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
Bayway - - New Jersey 


_ BAYWAY TERMINAL, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Executive Offices: 25 Church Street, New York 
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and other torches of lighter censtructien. Asks rates 
aration. 2nd ep. 
No. 24363. Batson-Cook Co., West Point, Ga., vs. A. B. & Cc 

Unreasonable charges, yellow pine lumber, Wadley. * al 

Rockmart, Ga. Asks rates and reparation. » Ala, ty 
No. 24364. West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
*,. — ag o eee oe 2 = ws 

arges in violation section umber, shingles a 
est products, points in western Washington to pelea anther for. 
the Dakotas and Minnesota. Points in ‘‘coast’” group allen 
be preferred. Asks in lieu of combination rates now in Bed ty 
joint rates which are no higher than the coast sToup rate Meet 
erally applicable from the territory of origin to the territo + 
154365. Federal Cartridge C ion, M “7 
No. 65. edera artridge Corporation, inneapolis, 
C. B. & Q. et all, oe . poms, Minn, y 
nreasonable rates and charges, empty primed 
Alton, Ill., to Anoka, Minn. Asks reparation. shells, Fag 
No. awry Coke Corporation, Buffalo, N, Y., vs. A r 

. et al. ; 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, sulphate of ammonia 
ammoniacal liquor, Buffalo, N. Y., to points in Maine, y > tal 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Ni 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, those h.. 
of West Virginia’ and Virginia ‘within Trunk Line territory i 
District of Columbia, as compared with rates, on cyanamid a 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Can. Asks rates. — 

No. 24367. Leader Iron Works, Inc., Decatur, Ill., vs. I. C, et 

Unreasonable rates, set up steel tanks, Decatur, IIl., to Ki, 

man, Ind. Asks rates and reparation. 1 
No. 24367. Sub. No. 1. Leader Iron Works, Inc., Decatur, Il, 
I. C. et al. 

Same complaint and prayer as to same commodity, Decatyr I 

to Ypsilanti, Mich. ei 
No. a Rea-Patterson Milling Cc., Coffeyville, Kan., vs. Mo, px 
et al. 7 

Unreasonable rates and charges, grain, points in Kansas te 
Coffeyville, Kan., there converted into grain products and p. 
shipped to Demopolis, Ala. Asks rates and reparation. : 

No. 24369. Southern Wyoming Coal Operators’ Association, vs, Unio, 
Pacific et al. 

Unreasonable rates, under section 1 and the Hoch-Smith rey. 
lution, coal, mines in Hanna, Rock Springs and Kemmerer 4. 
tricts in southern Wyoming to points in Nebraska. Asks rate 

No. 24370. D. L. Jennings, Menlo Park, N. J., vs. Pennsylvania, 

Unreasonable rates and charges, logs, Sylmar and other Mar. 
land points and Avondale and other Pennsylvania points to Men\ 
Park, N. J. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24371. Dip-It, Inc., Stamford, Conn., vs. Mallory S. S. Co. eta 

Misrouting of “‘Dip-It’’ (otherwise described as dye in tubes), 
Stamford, Conn., to Mobile, Ala. Asks reparation. 

No. 24372. Miller Brothers Co., Inc., et al., Johnson City, Tenn,, 13 
Southern et al. 

Rates in violation section 3, lumber, and other forest products, 
Johnson City, Tenn., to C. F. A. points, as compared with rate 
from Bristol, Va.-Tenn. Ask rates. 

No. a Darlings Cash Store et al., Buffalo, Wyo., vs. A .T. &S$.P 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, salt, Lyons, Hutchinson, Anth- 
ony and other Kansas points to points in Wyoming. Ask rates 
and reparation. 

No. 1. — Pine Box Distributors, San Francisco, Calif., ys 
pe. CE BI. 

Unreasonable rates or charges, excelsior, Denver, Colo., Ric 
Lake, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., and other original points groups 
therewith, to points in Arizona and California. Asks rates ani 





Seattle, Wash, 


reparation. 
i —_ No. 2. Leader Iron Works, Inc., Decatur, IIl., vs. | 
. et al. 
Unreasonable rates, set-up steel tanks, Decatur, IIl., to Nev 
York, . Asks rates and reparation. 





COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 

The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: John A. Anderson, Perth Amboy, N. J.; Howard 
I. Barkdull, Cleveland, O.; Edward C. Beaubien, Toledo, 0. 
Royal E. Cook, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Clan Crawford, Cleveland, 0. 
John V. Denson, Opelika, Ala.; William C. Green, St. Pail 
Minn.; Abner J. Grossman, New York, N. Y.; Homer Hall, &. 
Louis, Mo.; Thomas M. Harman, Cleveland, O.; Benjamin 2 
Harriman, New York, N. Y.; Leonard Hill, Kansas City, Mo; 
D. Frederick Hurd, Cleveland, O.; Atlee Pomerene, Clevelant 
O.; Walter C. Rathgeber, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; James 4 
Reed, Kansas City, Mo.; Murray Seasongood, Cincinnati, 0. 
Andrew Squire, Cleveland, O.; Carson L. Taylor, Chicago, Il 
Lewie Albert Watkins, Harrison, Ark.; Karl S. White, \e 
York, N. Y.; Horace S. Whitman, Washington, D. C.; Thee. 
L. Wilson, Clarion, Pa. 





IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Surveys of the following rivers have been authorized by 
the Chief of Engineers of the U. S. Army with a view to further 
improvement in accordance with favorable preliminary exall: 
nations under river and harbor acts: Lower San Francisco Bay 
and Guadalupe River, Cal., Weymouth Fore River, Mass., frou 
Hingham Bay to Weymouth Fore River Bridge; Columbia Rive, 
between mouth of Willamette River and a point one mile abo’? 
the City of Vancoucer, Wash.; Snake River, Idaho, from Pitt 
burgh Landing to Johnsons Bar; Nolin River, Ky. The acting 
Secretary of War, F. Trubee Davison, has authorized Major 4 
don R. Young, corps of engineers, to make an extended on 
of the Oder, Elbe, Weser, Rhine, and possibly other river af 
tems in Europe, with a view particularly to investigating 
technique and effect of regulatory works. 
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es AAG ONES ARRIETA RIN. i maa ua NAS NR Rte 
DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


H. D. DRISCOLL EDWARD A. HAID PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 











ar nee , a — yas — railroad | cgrririzD PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
Phileede Building, Tulsa, Oklchoms = — 
| Oklahoma City Office: 1704-6 Boatmen’s Bank Building INTERSTATE pean CLAIMS 
Pees ST. LOUIS, MO. 1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDING P CHICAGO, ILL. 





Jos. Cc. COLQUITT |GEORGE H. PARKER JOHN C. FOSTER 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
ATTORNEY AT LAW TRANSPORTATION “AN (ALYST ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Freight Classification Matters Southern Bldg. ington, D. C. 720 Shepherd St. N. W. 
Interstate Commerce Boston Office: Suite 707, 131 ‘State Street Washington, D. C. 
Departmental Practice Telephone: Hancock 0297 

Formerly Assistant to Director General of bem Specializing in Interstate Commerce and 
81¢ Eighteenth St. WASHINGTON, D. C. | roads, and Comptroller United States R. R. Adm. Federal Departmental Practice 





THOMAS L. PHILIPS WARREN H. WAGNER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW 


oy attention $e matters before Inter- a 
on Ay hy Commission = rates, price fxing ay ae Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
7 PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS Fermerly Assistant Chief Examiner 


Transportation Bidg., Washington, D. C./| Liberty Central Trust Ce. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. Interstate Commerce Commission 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Successor toe Keene & Ames 








DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC, 
COMMERCE AND VALUATION EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS | BISHOP & BAHLER | 1 p GEOGHEGAN 


Incorporated Sept. 16, 1914 





Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating — 1 Traffic and Transportation Matters COMMERCE SPECIALIST 
te Rates—Conselidations and Valuations strat a ane — Matters Before State and Federal 
TRAN Commerce Attorn Commissions and Departments 
648 SPORTATION BLDG. 1006 Fifth aoa, Pn el Calif. TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. 6. 19380 wtf " He ead Ofloe: 4.1, 7 = WASHINGTON, D. @. 


YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT | You can reach Traffic World| JEROME E. LANE 


Engineer-Accountant 


readers each week FEDERAL VALUATION OF RAILROADS | 





in this directory for 52 consecutive General Offices: Berwyn Suberd 
issues will cost less than first class Through the use of an advertise- pO. Bex tT” — 
seiteus to eaall a dindie anneal. ment in this space at the small ans Peers ti Ut ae Ta ae o- 
ais tn aah an ee mens ce expense of about one-fortieth of acepetialist on Rajiroad 

a cent per subscriber. Registered Pr appraisals and, +. ar 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. _—— a 









Merchandise semana ousés 


AL Weary. mo GEOGRAPHICALLY 
wANSAS LOCATED TO RENDER gaya TRIP 
DISTRIBUTORS reeset AD 
Pooi Car DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 


2000 Carload ©=Distribution 


We Bind The Traffic World 


ln Best Grade Buckram fo for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 
Prempt Service and Quality Werk Guaranteed 
We Alse Bind All Kinds ef Publications 


wet he Book Shop Bindery _.. 


SERVICE 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Routing All in One Book! 
Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. t. Leonard & Co. 


155 N. Clark St., 15 E. 26th St., New York 


SHIP VIA THE PORT OF 


ALVESTON 


AMERICA’S PORT OF QUICKEST DISPATCH 
GALVESTON WHARF COMPANYS=-s 
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The Easiest Way 
Handle Claims 


Is to 


Get Rid of Them 


’ Use the ‘cushioned unit” 
Here's How * * * principle for packing car- 


load shipments. 


It’s easy. Simply divide your load in several aie 
cushion each unit completely with Buffing Excelsior 
—and your car is ready for damage-free shipment! 


Sounds simple, doesn't it? Yet this method has 
reduced damage claims to the vanishing point for 
one of the largest carload shippers in the country. 
And it actually costs less than the usual methods of 
bracing, etc. 


Interesting Bulletin on Request 


Write for interesting bulletin telling hese one car- 
load shipper cut damage claims to less than 1/1000 


AMERICAN 






GENERAL OFFICES 
1000-1016 N. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 





OTHER PRODUCTS 


- we: saad Pads—The original ‘‘tight pack” that absorbs the 
shoc 


Bottle Wrappers—Used successfully for 40 years by the 
world’s largest bottlers. 


Excelsior in Bales—Clean and sanitary, right from the forest. 
Wood Wool—Extra fine from Northern Basswood. 


Duffie 


Kxeels des 


for the new ‘cushioned unit” packing method 
—available from 17 shipping points 
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DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic Worl 

ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cane 
and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


a! 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bradford: 
nance No. 41 20 Excess income of Port Huron & Detroit RR 


May 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
1. & §&. 3590—Bottle-ty ype paper bobbins in Official, Southern 
Western Classification territories. ant 


May 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
eg gp a of Stove Manufacturers et al, 
R. et a 
& S. 3299—Stoves, ranges, boilers, house heating ualae att 
* decal and related articles from, to, and between points in 8Outh. 
ern Ra ory. 








1. & S. 3363—Stoves, ranges, boilers, house heating furnaces, Dart 
thereof , related articles from, to, and between points in s0Uth. 
ern territo 





Fourth Section Application No. 14310—Filed by J. BE. Tilford, fy 
and on behalf of carriers parties to Glenn’s I, C. C, A795 

May 7—Washington, D. C.—Director Sweet: 

* Finance No. 8657—-A pplication of Alton R. R. to acquire and 
erate properties formerly of C. & A. R. R. to assume Certaiy 
obligtions and contracts, and to issue capital stock, 

* Finance No. 8658—Application of B. & O. R. R. for authority ty 
acquire control of Alton R. R. by purchase of its entire capital 
son ee (further hearing). 

7—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Mattingly: 
, Part 3—Rate structure investigation, part 3, cotton (furthy 
hearing). 

May 7—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Fuller: 
24099—Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. 

May 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1 » Part 11-A—Rate Structure Investigation, rates on san, 
— and crushed stone from and to points in Kansas and My. 
sour 

17000, Part 11—Rate Structure Investigation, sand and grayg- 
on "turther hearing as to rates on silica sand. 
we 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23661—Railroad Commission of Wisconsin vs. A. A. R. R, et al, 
ay 11—Newark, N. J.—Examiner Wilbur: 

& S. 3526—Commutation posse fares natgoes points in Nev 
"" Jersey and New York City via D. L. & W. R. R. (adjourned hear. 
ng 

May 11—Washington, D. C. Sa? Hosmer: 

* 24069—Arcade & Attica R. R. Corp. et al. vs. A. C. L. R, Reta 

24069—Atlantic Coast Line R. R. et al. vs. A. & A. R. R. Cn 


et al. 
24160—In the matter of divisions of joint interterritorial rates bh. 
tween Official and southern territories. 


Ma zi 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Trezise: 
— rates on bituminous coal between points in Ill: 







R. R. et al. 








21060—-Traffc Bureau, Davenport Chamber of Commerce ét al. 1: 


et al. 
——a Bureau, Mobile Association of Commerce et al. is: 
& E. R. R. et al. 
18770 “Moline Consumer’s Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. (hearig 
or further hearing, as case may be). a 
May 11—Meridian, Miss.—Examiners Bardwell and Maidens: 
24308—Meridian Traffic Bureau, on behalf of A. J. Lyon & © 
et al. vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. et al. 
May 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
24217—U. S. Fisheries Assn. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
May 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hays: 
Finance No. 3660—-Excess income of Central West Virginia ant 
Southern R. R. 


yf 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Devoe: 

inance No. 8683—In the matter of application of D. T. & LBB, 
for = to acquire certain lines of railroad and to iss 
securities 


Mey 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
ourth Section Application No. 14346, of Agent F. A. Leland. 
May 12—New York, N. a - ay! . Paulson: 
22824—State of N. J. N. Y. Cc. R. R. 
J. Traffic ‘Advisory Committee ‘ve. AN Y.c. RR etd 
23327—City of Boston et al. vs. N. Y. C. R. et al. 
May 13—New Orleans, La.—Examiners pre and Maidens: 
1. & S. 3482—Brick, enameled or glazed other than salt glazed, ff 
to, and between points in southern territory (further why 


May 14—New Orleans, La.—Examiners Bardwell and Maidens: 
24332 Inland Waterways Corporation, operating the Federal Balt 
Lines, vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
May 14—Plymouth, Ind.—Examiners Hagerty and Crowley: 
23435 —F dgerton nufacturing Co. vs. C. of G. Ry. et al. 
May 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23034 34—West Coast Kalsomine Co. of New Orleans vs. A. & RB 
et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 


May, 16—San Francisco, Calif.—Railroad Commission of State of (al 
ornia: 
Finance No. 8461—Application Hobart Southern R. R. for authority 
to operate line of railroad in Nevada County, enor 
Finance No. 8462—Application Hobart Southern R. R. for au 
to issue securities. 
May ye Mo.—Chairman Brainerd and Examiner Jona 
1.&s 3586—Exxpress weights on berries from western and sou 
western states. - 
May 15—Argument at Washington, C.: betweet 
1. & S. 3480—Waste paper and ee articles from, to, and 
points in southern territory. Markets 
22969—-State of New York, Depaxtment of Agriculture and 
et al. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al 
May 15—New Orleans, La.—Examiners Bardwell and Maidens: as 
24244—Carrollton Excelsior & Fuel Co., Ltd., vs. Southern Ry. 











